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This Week: 


REPORT 

A digest of what was accomplished at 
the annua! meeting of The National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners at Chi- 
cago, last week, is contained in the several 
news sections of this issue. Also the first 
day's session of the Health and Accident 
Conference is reported by John C. Leissler. 
The Medica! Section meeting of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, offered an especially 
interesting program this year. 

* * * 


DEPRESSION SELLING 

Albert Hahn, agent for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, in Phila- 
delphia, has no complaints to make con- 
cerning present business difficulties. As a 
matter of fact, he maintains that the de- 
pression has acted more or less as a tonic 
for him. He is making the hard times pay 
dividends, at any rate, and how he does 
it is told by E. S. Banks in a story starting 
on page II. 

* * * 


COVER FEATURE 

One of the handsomest home office 
buildings in the country, occupied by a 
life insurance company, is that of the Kan- 
sas City Life Insurance Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. A picture of the exterior, and 
main entrance, is shown on this week's 
cover. 


HOFFMAN 


Always commanding wide attention, Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman's article on suicide is 
especially interesting this year. Mortality 
from suicide has become expensive to life 
insurance companies during the past two 
or three years, and both agents and home 
office officials are keeping close watch on 
the record. 


Next Week: 
CONEY ISLAND 


Three major conflagrations have swept 
Coney Island during the past twenty-five 
years, the latest a year ago. Charles C. 
Dominge, underwriter, will describe the situ- 
ation there today from the underwriter's 
standpoint. 








Protect the Future 


HE greatest concern of man is the future. Prospect as he 

may, only one event looms sure. Death is inevitable. 

How or when or why or where remains a sealed order. 
It might be today. It might be tomorrow. And yet life may 
last beyond the storied span and carry into years where only 
memories give existence to friends of other days. 

Contemplation of the future unavoidably poses a dilemma. 
If life be short, is present fortune so secure that it will balance 
the responsibilities which living has entailed? Will it suffice 
to carry the burden that love has occasioned? Wealth today 
is no assurance of wealth tomorrow. The world is fickle with 
her largess. To bring some surety and continuity man has 
devised his most perfect invention—life insurance. Through 
its aid, rich and poor may project the protection they afford 
their loved ones long beyond the grave. By it nothing is left 
to chance. Life insurance, through the untiring work of its 
representatives, has softened death and in America has 
lightened and brightened the way for widows and mothers and 
orphans. It has gone far to efface poverty. 

Again if life goes on, old age must be faced. This thought 
brings knowledge of bitter experiences only too evident at the 
present time. Everywhere there is proof that fortunes which 
were accumulated arduously to bring ease to age have shriveled 
to inadequacy. There is lacking any assurance that capacity 
to earn or astuteness to save will bring that surcease in age 
which is the selfish impetus to struggle. Men are casting about 
for something of greater surety. To that end life insurance is 
presenting a certain method for an old age of comfort free 
from worry. 

Life insurance men have had through the depression pre- 
sented to them a golden opportunity to serve their fellow men 
by pressing forward their contracts guaranteeing old age 
security. To build up a retirement fund is the ambition of 
every one in America today. It can only be accomplished 
securely and safely through life insurance. An undreamed of 
prosperity lies before the institution of life insurance and awaits 
only a planned and enthusiastic campaign by the men in office 
and field. Protection against death appeals to the highest of 
human emotions—love. But protection against hardships in 
old age cannot be neglected for it 


receives its impetus from something 
close to the heart of everyone— | | Gg 
self. Sse ‘ ° 
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HE eff he natior vide 
uncial ar industrial depre 

n is clearl reflected in the 

the Lit death rate for 100 

American citi from 20.5 per 100,000 

1931 to 21.3 in 1932. These are the 

ghest figure that we have ever 

iwched, with the single exception of 

ear 1908, when it was 21.5. 
The rise in the uicide death rate 


1900 has been from a rate of 15.4 


21.3 in 19382, reaching a minimum 
f 12.3 in 1920. The details for single 
ars are shown in the table below 


population, actual suicides 
nd the 100,000. In 1932 the 
aggregate population of this group of 
33,250,000 so that the 
representative of 


ng the 
rate per 
cities was about 


a are reasonably 





our urban population. 


Cities—1900-1932 
Death 


Suicide in American 





No. of Sui- Rate per 
\ Cit cides 100,000 
( 2,590 15.4 
10 2,730 15.6 
ut 2,988 16.7 
Th 3,335 18.0 
00 3,560 18.7 
10K 3,560 18.2 
t 100 3,394 16.8 
; 100 3,886 18.8 
1L0¢ 4,56 21.5 
100 4, 20.4 
l 100 4,; 19.6 
1 100 4, 20.4 
1 100 4,! 19.4 
100 4, 19.7 
114 100 5, 20.9 
100 5,2 20.8 
100 4.5 18.0 
rn 100 4.; 16.7 
S 100 ee 14.6 
’ 100 3,875 14.3 
9 100 3,399 12.3 
100 4,381 15.6 
22 100 4,258 14.9 
; 100 4,292 14.8 
4 100 41,526 15.3 
9 100 4,651 15.5 
1926 100 4,996 16.4 
) 100 5,196 16.8 
8 100 5,625 17.9 
1 ’ 100 5,789 18.1 
) 100 6,441 19.9 
100 6,725 20.5 
100 7.083 21.3 
This table is amplified by a further 
tabulation of returns for 183 American 


cities which in 1932 had a total popu- 
lation of about 43,250,000. In this 
group of cities the rate increased from 
19.9 in 1931 to 20.6 in 1932. The rate 
increased in 97 cities, decreased in 85 
and remained the same in 1. 

The ten leading cities showing the 
highest rates during the year in the 


uicide Record for 193? 


Effect of Depression Clearly Reflected 
In Rise of Suicide Death Rate for 1932 


FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician 


order of their importance have been 


as follows: 


Suicide 





len American Cities with Highest 

Rates in 1932 
Davenport, lowa... 
Sacramento, Cal.... 13.1 
me tle Wa $2.0 
Cedar Rapid lowa 4} 
= i Fram % 
San Diego, Cal 1 
Omaha Nel 6.5 
Denve Cr 
Portlan Or t 
Tacon Wash ya | 


Thus just as there is a concentra- 
tion of homicide deaths in the South 
there is apparently a concentration of 
suicide deaths on the Pacific 
Year after year the Pacific Coast cities 
show higher rates as to which no sat- 
isfactory explanation has yet been 
forthcoming. Cities with unusually low 
rates by way of contrast are the fol- 


Coast. 


lowing: 


Eleven American Cities with Lowest Suicide 


Rates in 1932 
ee I, Wanexés ass ; 1.3 
Holyoke, Mass 2 ESS 1.8 
Waterbury, Conn... - ‘ 1.9 
Newton, Mass 5.4 
Cicero, Ill ».7 
Malden, Mass........ 6.7 
Altoona, Pa.. 6.9 
Cambridge, Mass 7.0 
Lowell, Mass onewons 7.2 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.. 7.7 
Pueblo, Colo....... 7.7 
This group of low rate cities fails 


to reflect a distinct geographical con- 
centration. Comparative figures for 
the five largest cities for 1931 and 
1932 have been as follows: 


Suicide in Five Large Cities—1931 and 1932 





—1931——,_, 1932——— 

Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
Chicago 618 17.9 597 16.9 
Detroit 300 18.3 311 18.4 
Los Angeles 345 26.2 398 28.8 
New York 1,500 21.2 1,595 22.1 
Philadelphia 330 16.8 353 17.8 


In these five cities the actual num- 
ber of suicides increased from 3,093 
in 1931 to 3,254 in 1932. There was 
an increase in each of the cities ex- 
cepting Chicago, where there was a 
slight decline from 17.9 per 100,000 to 
16.9. 

Marked increases in the rate 
experienced in certain cities, or in Lan- 
caster, Pa., from 19.7 in 1931 to 29.3 
in 1932; Lansing, Mich., from 16.1 to 


were 


30.1; Lincoln, Neb., from 8.9 to 18.6; 
Lynn, Mass., from 11.7 to 17.5, and 


Montgomery, Ala., from 8.9 to 24.7. To 








foregoing few illustrations I my 
Washington, D. C., where the 
was an increase from 24.6 to 30.2, Pry 


the 


add 


nounced decreases were experienced 
Akron, Ohio, from 19.6 to 14.7; Buffal 





N. Y., from 14.1 to 11.4; Cambridge | 
Mass., from 15.8 to 7.0; Camden, N, J 
from 26.9 to 16.8, and Canton, N. Y 
from 16.8 to 8.3. It would carry 1 


tvo far to refer to each and every cit 
showing a marked change, but the fact 
are fully forth in the 
table for 183 cities. 

Of interest, however, are the returm: 
for identical; 
the number of suicides in 193) 
as in 1931. These cities combined ha 
in 1931 348 suicides, and again 348 in 
1932. For this remarkable coincidence 
no explanation can be offered. 

The in the suicide rate 
recent years is a world phenomen 
and historically it may be stated that 
the rate for 1932 will probably fo 
most countries mark the highest figur 


set preceding 


twelve cities showing 


same 





rise during 


yet attained. I give below a tabk 
showing the suicides in the Unite 
States registration area and Englan 


and Wales since 1918, showing for th 


United States a rise from 12.8 pe 
100,000 in 1918 to 16.8 in 1931, an 
for England and Wales a rise fro 


8.3 to 12.9. 


Suicides in U. S. Registration Area and Englani 


and Wales—Rate per 100,000 
U.S.A. E. & W. U.S.A. E.&W 
12.8 8.3 1925 13.0 10.5 
12.2 9.1 192¢ 13.7 11.4 
10.9 9.1 1927 14.2 12.5 
12.7 10.2 1929 15.6 12.6 
12.7 10.3 1930 15.6 12.7 
12.8 9.7 1931 16.8 12.9 


The total number of suicides for th 
United States registration area Ir 
ported by the Census Office for 193 
was 20,088 against 18,551 in 1930. I 
is a safe assumption that the rate for 
1931, given as 16.8, has in the mear 
time increased to 18.0 for the whol 
country, which would give approx: 
mately 23,000 suicides for the Unite 
States in 1932. 

Unfortunately no statistics for a 
tempts at suicide are available for th 
country as a whole, but for the city @ 
Chicago returns have been furnishe! 
by the Director of the Chicago Polit 
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Depa who at there were In addition I give a table for Sweder 
704 pts at licide during the ince 1781. 
er 7-1931, of which 2,602 were 
1 »7 Suicides in Sweden, 1751-192 
rapout ne cent < , 
1 r abou 7 per s <A Rate per 106,000 
ymil n that the 25,000 de ath h 2 24 
he United State represent 26 
{ ent of the tal suicidal im - 
aggregate number of pei 2-3 9 
1 in attempts at licide } , 
or succeeded may De placed 
5 iring the course of a year Finally to the foreg gy I add a tabu 
Ir nally w ip bout an lation for England and Walss ! 
on the principal 1860 by ten-year periods up to 1929. 
International Suicide Statistics—Rate per 100,000 
11.2 F 
l I 
; 5 Z 5 iw A Tr 
6.7 den Z 
3 Ze P 
a = a — . " 
r show! D ¢ next table The rate for 1930 ¢ , By 17 
for le ng nations, giving average or 1931 12.9 per 100,000 
" ites for the five-year period 
: J 
naing lally with 1930 derived from Suicides in England and Wales, 1560-193 


New Zealand 

range in suicidal frequency 
etween a minimum of 3.3 per 100,- 
0 for the Irish to 34.5 


Year Book for 1933. 


Free State 


For the purpose of illustrating the 


during a long 


end of the suicide rate 


abprevl- 


next an 


city of New York 


de in New York City, 1804-1932 


Rate per 100,000 





- 11.8 14.5 
20-2 13.3 19.1 
13.2 9.7 
: 7.0 5.2 
8.1 
6.8 930-32 2 


table for the city of 
1866 by five-year 


I give a similar 
phia since 


Suicides 


in Philadelphia, 
Rate per 100,000 


1866-1932 








6 5.9 1900-04 l 
70-7 6.2 1905-09 15.¢ 
75-7 7.0 1910-14 17.6 
8.8 1915-19 4.4 
9.2 1920-24 4.1 
1590-94 9.9 1925 15.4 
895- 11.4 19 17.4 


Furthe 


fay +b 


rmore I give similar results 


ity of Chicago since 1867. 


Suicides in Chicago, 1867-1932 
Rate per 100,000 


1900-04 


_ 
~ 
wo 

4 


9095-0983 


1 
1910-14 
; 
1 
I 
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I next give a corresponding table for 
4 , 


uand since 1751, ending with 1930. 











Suicides in Finland, 1751-1930 

Rate per 100,000 
v51- 1.18 1850-59 4.22 
1-7 1.25 3.65 
7 1.18 08 
‘ 1.01 93 
‘ 1.67 4.77 
* 1.80 6.55 
I 2.14 9.31 
5<0-2 2.45 15.19 
3 21.75 





aX ) 
1 
i] 


ro Caz 4 
n ator, 





Rate per 100,000 


All the foregoing historical tabula 
tions reemphasize the ynclusion at 
the suicidal impulse was never moré 
pronounced throughout the world thar 


at the present time. 
For the city of New York I have 
tabulated the suicid by hod . 
1931, returned 
aminer from year to year, showing the 


following interesting results for both 





as 


sexes combine j : 


Suicides in New York City, 1921-1931, by 





i Thir « 
= ting i a 
J ping f ] gz ges 21 
Jumping ir f nd r 278 
Hanging 640 
‘ tt nz = % 
Submersior 5 
I S 227 
Bur . 
Tota | 
The changes in method of suicide are 


extremely interesting as 
lines of possible venture. is 
illuminating gas have increased from 
291 in 1921 to 636 in 1931 in New 
York City, while jumping from high 
buildings, bridges, etc., has increased 
from 110 to 260. Suicides by hanging 
have increased 1921 t 


from 
239 in 1931. Suicides by drowning de- 


100 in 


creased from 38 to 27, while licide 
by poison increased from &% to 141 
For New York City also I have cal 
liated tne l1iciade ra marita 
r on with distinction of sex. These 
U based nm tne Medical Examiner’ 
returns 1921-1931. 


Suicide in New York City, 1921-1931, by 
Marital Condition—Rate per 100,000 


J € y ra r r pS re ‘ 

v ] ne aiue the tal 
pa ed DY ariat if tne aye 
] r for the different ZY ] 

t rtneies it n A that tr | 

nation of tk } ced ‘ ee 

gher, in fact, the highest for the d 
ferent grou although tl g 

it Y I the ( ropat 
nat Ve nal tnat T I r 
Suicides in New York State 1! 

p 52 numbere ] 2,649, ra rate 
20.3 per 100,000, compared with an av- 

age rate of 17.3 for the five-year pe 
riod ending with 1931. For New York 
City on the rate for 1932 was 21.4 
against an average rate of 1.8 for the 
five-year period used for compar n. 
For localities and sections tside f 
Ne York City the rate for 1932 wa 
18.9 against 15.6 for the five years end- 
ng with 1931. 

I add to the foregoing a ta for 
New York by age and sex, separating 
New York City and the rest of the 
State and comparing the rate for 19 


with the average for 1926-30. 


Metropolitan Life Data 


Finally I include a very 


nteresting 


. a 
return furnished by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company for 1928-32 


giving the number of sui 





amounts paid in claims experi- 
ence of that company for each year, 
reflecting the increasing extent t 
vhiial lif meanness re en 
whicn lite insurance companies have 
been called upon to pay in the 





often insu 


amounts. 


ides, 


case of suic 
substantial 


the Experience of the Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Co. 


Suicide in 





Suicides Amounts I 
428 : 4 
2 2,4 ; 
(Continued on page 
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With the Editors 


They Did Something 


HE Chicago correspondent of The 
Spec tatol report crowded Sessions 
imount of interest at 


National 


irance Commissioners 


and an unusual 
the annual meeting of the 
Convention of In 
Thursday, Friday 
week at Chicago 


not represented 


and Saturday of last 
Only four states were 
by the heads of their 
insurance departments and the numbe1 
of prominent company executives and 
organization men present was remark 
able 

No doubt the commissioners had their 
fun has for years been 
tradition of the annual 


fun. Having 
an unbroken 
insurance com 


meeting of the state 


missioners and no one would deny their 
right to a little recreation along with 
the arduous duties of their position. 
This year the Century of Progress fair 
was at the very door of the convention 
gathering and there was no need to 
plan a far flung motor sightseeing trip 
to some distant point, or otherwise ex- 
pend a considerable sum of money and 
time for entertainment. 

So we hope the commissioners had 
an enjoyable time because of the fair, 
but it is evident that they did put in 
long hours of work on the problems 
that confront them as the nien in 
charge of insurance matters in their 
various states which, after all, is what 
they are appointed for and for which 
they are paid. 

Reading the report of the discussions 
at the various sessions of the conven- 
tion and reviewing the action taken are 
encouraging. In spite of all that is 
said and often repeated to the point of 
becoming extremely tiresome to the 
effect that the insurance commissioner 
is first and last the servant, counselor 
and friend of the public, the insured 
man, the public, has, in the main, very 
little direct contact with his commis 
sioner. The commissioner’s contact is 
more directly with the executives and 
employees of the insurance companies 
and with the insurance agents. He 
himself has certain authority granted 
by the state regarding the proper con- 
duct of insurance and while at times 
there has been the objection that some 
particular insurance commissioner has 
endeavored to take upon himself far 
more authority than was ever given 
him or even indicated by the laws that 
he could assume, there are countless 
instances of the beneficial effects re 
sulting from honest and able efforts of 
the individual commissioners and of the 
benefits that have resulted to insurance 
because of the collective work suggested 


and carried out by them as a body rep- 
resented by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 

The day is past-—whether it will re 
turn or not we do not know——when the 
main feature of the annual meeting of 
the National 
noted for the splendid entertainment 
attractions afforded the commissioners 


Convention was more 


than for any notable milestones in the 


progress of insurance matters, when 
problems were conveniently tabled until 
the mid-year meeting and the more or 
less indifferent public 


dered who was paying for it all, and 


perhaps won 


why. The meeting just over is worthy 
of commendation. Something was done 
and, we believe, much that was done 
done. The commissioners 


showed that they were in earnest in 


was well 


doing what they could to improve con- 
ditions rather than simply viewing with 
hope for the 


alarm or expressing 


future. 


Principles of Insurance 


During the school year just conclud- 
ing, Fenn College of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has offered in both its day and evening 
divisions, courses in the principles of 
insurance. The school’s conviction as 
to the worth of such study and its ex- 
perience this year have caused the ad- 
ministration to decide that such courses 
shall become a prominent part of the 
business administration programs in 
both these divisions. These 
are perhaps less designed in their pur- 
pose for the insurance salesman than 
for the business man. The school be- 
lieves that the study of “Risk Bear- 
ing” and the whole philosophy of in- 
surance is less understood by the busi- 
ness man than the essential considera- 
tions of any of the other commodities 
or services which he purchases. He 
is therefore at a disadvantage in mak- 
ing what occasionally is a large out- 
lay of his firm’s money without ade- 
quate information on the underlying 
principles or on the forms of coverages, 
policies and options available. 


courses 


Courses at Fenn College are taught 
by Clayton G. Hale, a graduate of this 
business administration school, as well 
as of the University of Michigan. Mr. 
Hale, active in the firm of Hale & Hale, 
a long-established local agency at 
Cleveland, is a fellow of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America and a trus- 
tee of the Insurance Board of Cleve- 
Mr. Hale is a regular contributor 
columns of The Spectator and 


land. 
to the 


is currently writing a series of instrue- 
tive articles under the general title of 
“A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work” 
which appear every other week in this 
journal. 


The Suicide Record 
ee according to Dr. Frederick 


L. Hoffman, refuses to confine it- 
self within geographical boundaries. It 
seems to be apt to crop up anywhere, 
One certain fact is established, how- 
ever, in the currently published statis- 
tics under his signature, the big depres- 
sions do bring high death rates. The 
effect of the hard times of the last 
three or four years, apparently, are 
reflected in the highest death rate from 
this cause since 1908. The record for 
1932 is given as 21.3 per 100,000; 
in 1931 it was 20.5 of 100,000 of the 
registered population. The figures 
offered by Doctor Hoffman in this study 
were from one _ hundred 
American cities. Interesting to note, 
also, is the fact that in 1908 the death 
rate per 100,000 of population touched 
an all-time high for suicides. The per- 
centage in that year was 21.5. 


reported 


It is quite obvious that “they can’t 
take it” in hard times—or at least the 
statistics would suggest that. 

Among the five largest cities of the 
United States, Los Angeles, California, 
continues to lead in these doubtful 
honors. The suicide death rate there 
last year was 28.8. There were ten 
smaller cities, however, which showed 
figures materially higher. Davenport, 
Iowa, for instance, is listed with 50.3. 
The nine other American cities show- 
ing the highest suicide death rate are 
given as follows: Sacramento, Calif. 
43.1; Seattle, Wash., 42.0; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, 41.5; San Francisco, 
39.9; San Diego, Calif., 38.4; Omaha, 
Neb., 36.5; Denver, Colo., 36.3; Port- 
land, Ore., 35.4; Tacoma, Wash., 32.1. 

Other cities of the country kept up 
close to the general average. New 
York City is listed at 22.1. Chicago 
drops under the average with 16.9. Be- 
tween Philadelphia and Detroit, they 
manage to arrive at approximately 
eighteen per cent. 

The states of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut stand out prominently in 
the record for the lowest death rate. 
Eleven cities of the country show 4 
percentage rate of less than eight per 
cent. Other states represented in this 
classification are: New York, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and Colorado. 


~ 9? 
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’ 
Weekly News Review 
Robert L. Maclellan becomes as- 


sistant vice-president, agency man- 
ager of the life department of the 


Provident Life & Accident Insurance | 





Company of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Washington Life Insurance 
Company of Logansport, Ind., re- 
cently organized, takes over the 
Commonwealth Accident Indemnity | 


of Indianapolis and will remodel the 
old Logansport State Bank building 
for its home office. 





The Pyramid Life Insurance Com- 
pany of | ttle Rock, Ark., receives its 


license ir Texas. 





S. |. Vogelson, 37, leading per 
sonal producer of the Equitable Life 

Society, dies at Mt. Sinai 
n Philadelphia. 


Assuranc 
hospital 





liquidate the Corn Belt 
Life, an assessment association of 
Champaign, Ill., has been filed by 


the state insurance department. 


Suit te 





Alvin Kingsbacher in the Managers | 


Magazine, published by the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, esti- 
mates the total number of agents, 
fire, life and casualty, licensed in the 
United States, at 427,476. 





William LaGrand Simrell, secretary | 


of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, dies in Brooklyn 
hospital at age of 70 years. 





Albert Edward Shaw, assistant sec- 


retary of the Massachusetts Mutual | 
Life Insurance Company, dies at the | 


age of 48 years. 





Henry E. North is appointed a 
second vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 





Felix F. Kurz is promoted to posi- | 





tion of assistant secretary of the 

General Insurance Company of 

America, Seattle, Wash. 
President Vincent Cullen of the 


National Surety Corporation appoints 
E. A. St. John as agency director 
and Sherman G. Drake as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the production 
department of the corporation. 





William MaclInnes, manager of the 
automobile insurance department of 
the American Surety and New York 
Casualty Companies, is named man- 
ager of the casualty claim depart- 
ment of both companies. 





Having attained retirement age, 
George C. Wallingford will resign 
as United States secretary of the 
Atlas Assurance Company and vice- 
president of its American subsidiary, 
o Albany Insurance Company, on 
uly |, 





The Massachusetts Indemnity of 
Boston reinsures the Income In- 
demnity of the same city, the merger 
giving the Massachusetts Indemnity 
assets exceeding $650,000. 
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SOUNDINGS 


| —————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 


S business getting better? 

When the upswing started directly fol- 
lowing the March moratorium, most of us 
kept our fingers crossed. We realized that 
that bold move created still another pocket in 
the depression and were inclined to think 
that the early gains constituted a mere fill- 
ing-in process. 

As the indices of business continued their 
climb throughout April we were forced to 
balance the figures with still another artifice 
to which the trend might be attributed. The 
United States stepped away from the gold 
standard and Congress empowered the Presi- 
dent with the authority to devaluate the dol- 
lar and create new currency at his discretion. 

We have now come through the month of 
May and except for the resumed purchasing 
of government securities by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, the Government has made no 
draft on its potiential power to inflate the 
currency, yet widespread progress continues 
at a steady pace. 

Specifically, we find steel operations at 41 per 
cent of capacity, the output of the mills having 
been tripled in eight weeks. The production of elec- 
tric power exceeded corresponding 1932 ratios for 
the first time this year. Freight-car loadings like- 
wise outdistanced 1932 figures. Automobiles, tex- 
tiles, building trades, wheat and sugar are in the 
parade. Activity in practically all lines, in short, 
is at its highest peak since 1931. 

It begins to look as though genuine recovery is in 
order, that real readjustment is beginning to set in 
according to natural laws, that those old friends, 
Supply and Demand, at least nod to one another 
when they pass by. Happy days may not be here— 
quite—but conservatively, we can toast them in 
three-point-two. 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


The establishment of a $50,000,000 
cedit for the national government 
of China to be used in the purchase 
of American cotton and wheat is 
announced by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. About four- 
fifths of the credit is to be used for 
cotton and the rest for wheat and 
flour. 





President Roosevelt indicates will- 
ingness to compromise on the vet- 
erans appropriation bil! in order to 
allay the general revolt which threat- 
ens in Congress, stipulating that he 
will accept an increase in veterans 
administration costs of only $125.- 


090,000, and that additional taxes 
rnust be levied to finance the in- 
crease. 





Inaugurating a public policy upon 
loans, the Farm Credit Administration 
announces that farm cooperative or- 
ganizations owed the Farm Board a 
total of $156,370,309 as of April 30. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday of 
last week at 124.08 and closed Satur- 
day at 124.26. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 38.52 and closed 
Saturday at 38.82. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 83.72 and closed 
Saturday at 84.90. 





A rise in the prices of steel prod- 
ucts and increased wages for em- 
ployees of the industry are expected 
as mill operations continue to ad- 
vance, the rate attained last week 
being 47 per cent of capacity or 
the highest in three years. 





Volume in wheat traded on the 
Chicago market iast week has fallen 
in a way to suggest that speculative 
interest is being centered on stocks 
and cotton, prices receding on better 
crop outlook. 





Cotton futures suffered a set-back 
from gains of 30 to 35 points in fhe 
early part of the week and closing 
prices were 7 to |2 points net lower 
than closing quotations as of May 27. 





Lifting of restrictions on 44 more 
banks last week is reported by the 
“American Banker,’ making a tote 
of 419 banks reported as reopened 
since May 3. 





New issues of Canadian bonds for 
May amounted to $2,721,811, as com- 
pared with $18,436,790 in May of 
last year, and $13,582,150 for April 
1933, according to statistics prepared 
by the Dominion Securities Corpora- 
tion. All issues of 1933 have been 
placed in Canada and are payable 
in Canadian funds only. 
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foregoing atistics and obser- 


rest the practical impor 
interest on the 
the different 
self-de- 
is striking deeply into 
The 
life not only disconcerting 
future 


found 
f the public and 
question of 


fe and character. 





heritage transmitted to 
family record tainted 


destruction involves appalling 
ties. In the light of many 
f interest in suicide I am 

convinced that there should 


society for 


national J 
of 


prevention 


oO Delng a 
suicide 
onding to the beneficent efforts 
organizations aiming at the 
control of certain dis- 
heart dis- 


n and 
tuberculosis, 


cases is a direct cause of suicide. Only 
those who come in actual contact with 
would-be the 


pressing effects of long-continued un- 


suicides can realize de- 


employment. But just as we are apa- 
thetic towards our deplorable homicide 
situation, likewise we view with indif- 
ference the suicide situation, which im- 
peratively demands drastic social in- 
terference if a much more substantial 
rise to higher figures is to be avoided. 
The heavy losses incurred by life in- 
surance companies of 
the pecuniary aspects of the problem 
which as yet have received totally in- 


are suggestive 


adequate consideration. 


Analysis of 1000 Cases 


An interesting analysis of one thou- 
sand cases of attempted suicide has 
recently been published in the proceed- 
ings of the Staff Meetings of the Mayo 
Clinic, dated March 22, 1933. The con- 
clusions are briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

“Females are more likely to attempt suicide 
than males, but much less likely to be success- 
ful. Negroes made a relatively larger number 
of attempts at suicide, and a smaller number of 
successes, than white people. As to marital 
distribution, the group studied was not signifi- 


cantly different from the general population ex- 
cept that the former group contained a larger 


proportion of divorced women. The Percentage 
of unemployment among the gainful workers ot 
the series studied was significantly greater than 


in the general population. Serologic tests fo, 
syphilis were completed on nearly half of the 
patients, and surprisingly, there was a much 
higher proportion of positive results among 
females. The leading motives assigned for the 
attempt by male patients were economic diff. 
culties, and by female patients, marital, amg. 
tory, or domestic discord. Eighty-eight patient, 
attempted suicide because of ill health, in mogt 
cases, because of chronic, harassing pain, 9 
which epigastric pain of men and pelvic pain ot 
women were the leading forms. Poisoning was 
employed by both sexes as the leading mean, 
of attempt at suicide, and was used by 75 pe 
cent of the patients. The most common poison, 
tincture of iodine, was used by 268 patients 


without a single death. It was followed, in order 
of popularity, by the much more dangerous 
solution of cresol (lysol), mercuric chloride, ang 
phenol. More than 85 per cent of the patients 
were released to their relatives or dismissed as 
well. Of patients so released, it can be assumed 
that only a relatively small number ever made 
another attempt on their lives. This assump. 
tion is based on the knowledge that only about 
2 per cent of the 1000 patients studied had ever 
made a previous attempt.” 


These, of general 
conclusions, based in most instances on 
faulty analysis, but they are highly 
suggestive of prophylactic possibilities 
on the part of a national agency with 
branches in all leading cities offering 
timely assistance and advice to persons 
in serious distress. The 
the whole confirm my own conclusions, 


course, are very 


findings on 


but suggestive of more extended 


study of cases in a 


are 
large ce 
population. 


SUICIDE IN 183 AMERICAN CITIES 





ases cancer, etc. There is need in 
ery large city of a consulting office 
giving advice to would-be suicides, 
any of whom could be saved from 
luntary self-destruction by timely ad- 
and perhaps a small amount of 
rial help. Society to a certain 
ent is responsible for suicide by its 
uilure to afford sufficient amount of 
yment, the want of which in many 
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zs Making the Depression Pay 


es By E. S. BANKS 


} the Hergesheimer & Finkbiner genera! 





n is the young man whi en 
'S a was advised by Dr. S. 5S. 
nueone enter the life insurance 

fess . Hahn at that time was a 
tT student of Dr. Huebner’s at the Whar- 
0.0+ ton Scr f the University of Penn- 
ania. Dr. Huebner told him that he 
4H ad a “life insurance complex.” 


7.0+ In the almost-ten-years that Hahn 





by 1as been in the business he has proven 


6.6— Dr. Huebner to have been correct in 





1 is judgment. During that prion’ he §~=—Séstories are not for me. * g0 
as averaged between $450,000 to Albert Hahn and I 
10.6— $500,000 a year, working eight, or nine mak 
20. months at the most, a year. At that time, life was all that j ay 





30.4+ I first met Hahn several years ago ask for. The only dark cloud was th at least 


+ 


luring the height of the Coolidge boom. lament of his genera! agen hat 
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‘ depression. ‘Listen,’ 


I'll say to | the only thing you’re 

worri your family. Now 
uu ju some more life in- 
Iran i nake a new man out 

of you rr} knowledge that you 

are able to a physical examina- 

tion w put new life into you. And 

vou can spend all the rest of your 
mey havir vod time and forget- 
ng all about the depression.” 

Hahn ha cialized from the very 
beginning n older men, men averag 
ing around 45 years. 

“They like have kids come in to 
ee them and give them new ideas and 
cheer then up.” 

Not so very long ago Hahn called on 
a manufacturer who carried quite a 


bit of life insurance but in small poli- 


Hahn fixed 


cles them up into a real 
program and then proceeded to order 
$150,000 additional. Then he called 


him the 
over big. Then 
one for $100,- 
000 and one fon on the man’s 
aesk. The prospect looked at them. 
“Hahn,” he 
f nerve and a great deal of courage. 
How much will this one for $50,000 cost 


on the prospect. He showed 


program and it went 
he laid the 


two police 1¢s 
$50,000 


said, “you have plenty 


recently the manufacturer 
Hahn to find out how much 
could borrow on the $50,000 


called on 


money he 


policy. And this is what he said: 
“Hahn, you’re a pretty bum sales- 

man. If you were any gocd you 

would have made me take the whole 


$150,000.” 
Hahn is not a big man. He is a 
trifle below the average height. He has 
a pleasing personality and is sold 100 
per cent on life insurance. 
“You know,” he remarked to me, “I’m 
not worried. I be- 


can 


I can sell any one. 
insurance that I 
believe, too. 


in life 
him 


lieve so 
make 

“Perhaps 
cor ky or 
plenty of 
should be 


in shame. 


that I’m 
just have 
But I don’t see why I 
apologetic or 


might 


over-confident or 


you say 


gall. 
hang my head 


“I’m proud to be 
ance. A 


selling life insur- 
stopped me on the 
the other day. He 


friend 
street wanted to 


know how I was. ‘I’m feeling great,’ 
I told him. ‘And why shouldn’t I? My 
business is the only one in Philadel- 
phia where every client can get back 
100 cents for every dollar he put in.’ 

“I called to see a policyholder the 
And I talked to him as I 
talk to many whom I have met several 
Very, very frankly. Maybe a 
little too fresh. 


a“ 


other day. 
times. 
I told him, ‘I 


sat in this very same chair. And an 
in that one. 


‘Several years ago,’ 


investment salesman sat 











For Over 82 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual 
issued its first policy. From that 
day to this its constant endeavor 
has been to furnish the best pos- 
sible life insurance service at the 
lowest possible cost. That it has 
been successful is shown by the en- 
viable reputation which the com- 
pany enjoys among those who buy 
insurance and among those who 
sell it. 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1251 


More Than Twe Billien Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 




















You were tov busy to even give me five 
minutes of your time but you let him 
take your whole day. And everything 
that he sold you is worth almost noth- 
ing, while what I wanted to sell you is 
still worth 100 cents on the dollar.’ 

“*You’re right, Hahn,’ he said, ‘you 
should have been sitting in that chair 
and you should have had all day.’ 

“Ashamed to be selling life 
ance today? Not this boy.” 

Hahn has met and overcome the de- 
pression argument by refusing to listen 
to it. Where the prospect is just too 
bad, Hahn leaves him, with a smile if 
he can, and goes elsewhere. 

Now it hasn’t been easy doing what 
Hahn has done. And he doesn’t at- 
tempt to tell you that it has. He ad- 
mits very frankly that to write as 
much or more business last year he had 
to see more people. 

He believes in selling people what 
they should have and not what is easi- 
est to sell. And he practices what he 
preaches. Only the other week he dis- 
covered on returning to his office after 
signing up a prospect that he had made 
a mistake in the policy he had recom- 
mended. So he called up the man and 
told him that he sorry but he 
couldn’t give him that policy. Natu- 
rally, the prospect rather sur- 
prised and said so, but Hahn told him, 
“T lose $90 this way, but if I let it go 
through it would bother my conscience 
to such an extent that I would lose at 
least $1,000 before I got over it.” 

The result that the 
called to see Hahn the following morn- 
ing and, after signing new application 
blanks, Hahn had made an additional 
$90. 

When I talked to Hahn the other 
day he had just returned from a month 


insur- 


was 


was 


was prospect 


in Havana. 


“You know,” he said, “when I got 


back I talked to bankers and busines: 
men and they all told me that 1933 
would be the worst year yet. And they 
almost got me depressed. I didn’t know 
where to turn for business. I was 
walking along the street when | met a 
policyholder. He told me he 
his way to my office to cance 


Was on 
a term 


policy. We went up together and, in. 


stead of canceling it, I converted jt. 
Now I feel better. 

“T realize that things are harder 
now. I'll have to work harder. This 


year will be an 11-month year for me 
instead of an eight or nine-month one, 
I can stop working right now and have 


enough renewals coming in for the 
next nine years to live very comfort- 
ably. But I am not stopping. Instead, 
I am studying more and changing my 
style. I don’t start my sales talk as 
soon as I used to do. I size up the 


prospect more first and get a real pic- 
ture of his 

“T will be celebrating my tenth an- 
few and I am 


needs. 
niversary in a months 
going to put on a real drive then. 

“T think that now is a time of ser- 
vice to policyholders. People call me 
up and then thank me. ‘You don’t have 
to thank me,’ I tell them, ‘now is the 
chance for me to earn that commis- 
sion I made from the sale of the policy. 
To prove to you that I am right when 
I told you when I sold you that you 
always depend on Hahn ser- 
vice.’ I believe that when all this de- 
pression is over, people will remember 
the agents them real 
service now and will give them business 
then.” 

Hahn remarked that 
of agents today is the relative who is 
getting into the business and staying in 
it briefly. “I have had people apolo- 
gize to me for not being able to give 
me the business,” he told me. 

Despite the depression, despite the 
dark forecast given him, Hahn is not 
downhearted. In closing, he told me 
that he was more optimistic today than 
ever over life insurance and its pros 
pects. And if anyone should know, it 
is Albert Hahn, himself. 


could 


who rendered 


one handicap 


Continental Agents Win 
In Straw Derby Contest 


In the 30-day period, April 15 to May 
15, the members of the Salt Lake City 
branch office of the Continental Life 
Insurance Company turned in a total 
of $265,000 of new business. This pro 
duction was the result of the annual 
“Straw Derby” contest of the office. 
Those who won new straw hats were: 
L. B. Bigler, Jr., in the $20,000 group; 
Orval Vowles in the $15,000 group, and 
David Smith in the $7,500 group. 
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EXHIBI? OF THE CHANGE IN SURPLUS OF Lire INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR THE YEAR END- 
ING DECEMBER 31—1932—ORrDINARY BUSINESS 


ISines: 























t 1933 The f ey ible is taken from the Gain and Loss Exhibit contained in the Convention Blank form of it ee eee f sae 
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HE home office 
Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., was dedi- 
ated on Aug. 1, 1924. 
The architects for the 
Wight & Wight of 


tr 


building of the 


building, 
Kansas City, used 
re Greek Doric order of architecture, 
expressing solidity, strength and beau- 
ty of outline. 

The classic facade, lending the as- 
pect of a Greek temple, is 140 feet back 
The approach from 
45 feet wide, paved 
with brick and granite panels. Two 
great lionesses, sculptured in granite, 
set on abutments at the head of the 


from Broadway. 
the boulevard is 


approach steps, one on either side, are 
features of the ap- 
They were modeled by Jorgen 
Kansas City, 
and are symbolic as well as decorative, 


the outstanding 
pr ach, 
C. Dreyer, sculptor of 
suggesting maternal protection. 

The building has a frontage of 160 
feet on Broadway and is 140 feet deep. 
It rises to a height of 70 feet above 
grade, containing three full stories and 
basement. The 


mezzanine above the 


construction is of reinforced concrete 
with walls of buff Indiana limestone 
and base course of Rockville granite. 

The three main entrance doors are 
if bronze with pierced panels, and in 
these panels the architects introduced 
symbolic designs, such as the Shield 
with chevrons, denoting protection; the 
Oak Leaf, denoting strength; the Dol- 
phin, beauty; the Sun, denoting the 
light of the world; a Helmet, denoting 
valor; Blunt Swords, denoting mercy; 
a Burning Lamp, denoting life; Burn- 
ing Torches, denoting progress; a Pine 
Tree, denoting longevity; and a Shield 
with horizontal bar, denoting guard- 
ianship. 


Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


UVHUHNVUUUOAVUAUARSATOU ATV AUTOSTART 


Kansas City Life, 
Kansas City, 


IUNUNUUUINUUAT 


. . 
Missouri 
YHAUONNUQANUODUOUALLOOAAUOUULEUATHUOAODEOUALLEOEOYEUOOQOESOOSOSONONOPOQONQESHOOSEOOSGOGUOOUUOPADOOUUORAOOOOUUOUUDOGHOUEAOOONOLINANUNA) 


On the first floor you enter the en- 
trance hall, with walls of rusticated 
Mankato marble, sand-blasted, floor of 
Levanta marble, and 
plaster 


Tennessee and 
richly coffered ceiling, 
rated in tones harmonizing with the 
side walls. 


The Main Lobby 

Passing through the entrance hall 
you enter the main lobby, 40 by 80 by 
38 feet high, with Ionic columns and 
counters of Botticino marble and side 
walls of Italian Travertine stone. Mu- 
ral panels, historical and allegorical, 
are placed in the end walls of the 
lobby. These panels were executed by 
Andrew T. Schwartz, A.R., of Brook- 


deco- 


bronze and 


lyn. Four jeweled iri- 
descent glass chandeliers hang from 
the ceiling, and placed centrally on the 
floor is a bronze figure of Mercury, 
which is 12 feet 6 inches from the floor 
to the top of the figure. 

A medal award was made by the 
Architectural League of Kansas City 
to the Kansas City Life as the best 
example of architecture created in 
Kansas City in the year 1924. 

The picture of the lobby gives some 
idea of the classic beauty of this set- 


ting. With its stately columns, mar- 
ble seats, jewelled, iridescent glass 
chandeliers, floor and ceiling of ex- 


quisite design, with five mural paint- 


ings, add enough tone and color t 
the scene to create an ideal atmos- 
phere. 


The floor of the lobby is a most ar- 
tistic creation; the field is of gray-pink 
Tennessee marble with Lavanto and 
dark Tennessee. 

Apart from the border, one very out- 
standing feature of the floor is the 
four stars appropriately arranged 
down the center of the lobby. The 
points of the stars are of Lavanto with 
an outer circle of Verd-antique, and 
an inner circle of Lavanto. The nicety 
of construction in the laying of this 
floor is revealed in the exactness of 
the border in centering the columns 
and in the absolute parallel of the 
lines. 

The Ionic columns, four of 
appear on each side of the lobby, are 
of Boticino marble, an Italian product. 
These columns rise 20 feet from an 0c 
tagon base 4 feet 6 inches, tapering # 
the top to 2 feet 6 inches. 

The marble used in the walls of the 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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A Study of Home Office Salaries 


By HARRY ARTHUR HOPF 


H. A. Hopf and Company, Management Engineers 


public 


outburst of 
salaries of 


dE ecent 
criticism against the 
life insurance executives appears 
ibsided. Enterprising news- 
porters and free-lance writ- 
nsible in the first instance for 
which 


to have 
paper I 
ers, res} 
the put 
formed the 
have turned to other fields for mate 
may be used in sensational 

ipon existing institutions and 
practice And the public, no doubt, 
will shortly find its faith again put 
to a te under conditions unfairly 
portrays and deyoid of significant 
information essential to intelli- 


ication of the data 


basis for such criticism. 
rial wh 


attacks 


factual 
gent and sound conclusions. 
remuneration of executives in 
Id of business has always consti- 


a subject of universal interest. 





atmosphere of secrecy that has 
surrounded the administration of ex- 
ecutive salaries in practically all 
business institutions except life insur- 
ance companies operating under New 
York State laws, has, however, tended 
to influence this interest to such an 
extent that otherwise intelligent in- 
when furnished with the 
facts in a given case, seem to lose a 
sense of proportien and to reach judg- 
ments inspired by prejudice rather than 
by coherent reasoning. 


a 
aly iduals, 


There is really only one sound basis 
for the determination of salaries of ex- 
ecutives, and that, stated in the sim 
plest terms, is the measure of their 
performance with respect to conditions 
over which they have control. It is be- 
cause this measure has been applied ti 
certain outstanding 
large salaries have justifiably 
paid to executives of extraordinary 
ability whose contributions to the 
progress of the organizations employ- 
ing them have been of transcendent 
character and value. 


cases that very 
been 


Undoubtedly, the agitation against 
high salaries in the life insurance field 
Mas served to intensify the scrutiny of 
existing salary levels by directors. 
trustees and senior officers of life in- 
surance companies in these difficult 
times. Hence, it may serve a useful 
purpose to present to the life insur- 
ance field, through the medium of The 
Spectator, certain facts and 
sions based upon a scientific study of 
salary conditions, business results and 
other pertinent data associated with 


conclu- 


+ . ° - 
the operation, during the 26-year 


period ending in 1931, of ten success 
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ful mutual life insurance companies 
admitted to do business in New York 
State. 

Statistically speaking, the group of 
companies in question constitutes an 
adequate sample. It is evident from 
unpublished data at hand that salary 
and related trends discernible in their 
affairs reflect conditions which, on the 
whole, are representative of the field 
The only qualification to 
the fact that 
included in 


in general. 
this statement lies in 
stock companies are not 
this group, nor are the very largest 
or smallest institutions represented. 

In the case of a mutual company. 
it may be assumed with certainty that 
the fixed salary paid to an executive 
constitutes the sum total of his re 
muneration. With regard to. stock 
companies, this does not necessarily 
follow; for that reason, the 
of companies of this type do not lend 
themselves readily to analysis and 
comparison. As for companies repre- 
senting extremes of size, both great 
and small, conditions in each case are 
too divergent or peculiar to warrant 
their inclusion in a typical group. 

The figures presented in Table I, 
showing the average assets and pre- 
mium income of the ten-company 
group for each of six specified years 
during the quarter-century under con- 
sideration, will serve to convey to the 
reader an indication of the size and 
stability of the companies studied, ac- 
cording to the criteria commonly em- 
ployed to indicate growth. 


practices 


Table I. Average Assets and Average Premium 
Income of Ten-Company Group in Each 
of Six Specified Years 








Year Premium Income 
1906 $7,216,606 
1911 

1916 . s 

1921 121,210,900 19,073,300 
1926 181,815,000 28,981,500 
1931 262,257,000 40,497,200 


What, then, are the facts concern- 
ing the salaries of the executives of 
these ten companies during the period 
indicated? Table II sets forth the 
average salaries of the senior execu- 
tives of the companies in each of the 
six specified years already used for 
illustrative purposes. In 1906, the av- 
erage was $10,230; in 1931, this figure 
had risen to $19,432. A sidelight on 
the significance of these averages is 
furnished by the figures in the two col- 
umns of the table labeled, respectively, 


“Lowest - Average Company” and 


“Highest-Average Company.” Taking 
the extremes for the years cited, we 


find that the range is from $6,531 in 
1911 to $27,652 in 1931. 


Table Il. Average Salaries and Average Salary 
Ranges of Senior Executives of the Ten- 
Company Group in Each of Six 
Specified Years 


Highest 
Average 


Lowest 


Average 


Yea Ten Companies Company 
190€ $13,845 
1911 14,666 
191¢ 15,240 
1921 21,455 
192¢ 24,428 
1931 27,652 





It is difficult to see how any adverse 
criticism can be directed against sal- 
ary levels such as those shown in 
Table II, when one takes into account 
the figures concerning size and growth 
presented in Table I. The magnitude 
of the problems involved in the safe- 
guarding of assets amounting, on the 
average, at the end of the period to 
over two hundred and sixty millions of 
dollars, and the administration of pre- 
mium income averaging over forty 
millions per company in 1931, can but 
faintly be appreciated by the general 
public. The layman is of necessity 
totally unfamiliar with the complex- 
ity of the questions constantly press- 
ing upon the life insurance executive 
for decision, and cannot visualize the 
conflicts so often presented between ad- 
justment to the needs of the moment 
and the requirement, basic to the busi- 
ness, for long-range planning. 

Moreover, attention should be drawn 
to the fact that for many years the 
life insurance business has found it 
essential to its best interests to de- 
velop organized cooperation on a broad 
Hence, policies and procedures 
of the individual company have long 
since been shaped with regard not 
alone to its own peculiar situation, but 
also to the major economic and social 
trends affecting the business. This 
fact, of great import to the protec- 
tion of the vast army of policyholders, 
has been largely responsible for the re- 
quirement of a far higher type of com- 
pany executive than was _ needed 
twenty-five or more years ago. The 
life insurance executive of today must 
be of a type endowed with ability t 
think and act in terms of the whole 
field, rather than from a specialized 
point of view. 

Since it is the salaries of presidents 
of life companies which 


scale. 


insurance 








ave been singled out particularly for 
criticism, it will be of interest to ex- 
relating to presi 
dential salarie in the ten-company 
From Table III it will be seen 
that the average salary of the ten 
presidents rose from $19,611 in 1906, 
1931. The lowest salary 
of the presidents at any 
$12,500 
$60,000 


trend 


to $45,200 in 


’ 
paid to 


any 


during the period was 


, 1906, and the 


l highest was 
in 1931. 


Table Ill. Average Salaries of Presidents of the 
Ten-Company Group, and Salary Changes 
in Each of Six Specified Years 


Average of Lowest Highest 

Yea Ten President Salary Salary 
19.611 £12,500 $30,000 

f 14,000 30,000 

1,600 15,000 35,000 

2.100 20,000 45,000 

8.545 25.000 50,000 

i 0 27,500 60,000 





that we are 
which are 


conceded 
with figures 
fairly impressive, especially in the last 
tage of the period, for they place the 
brackets ($25,- 
attained by only about 


It must be 


here dealing 


recipients in income 


000-$100.000) 


one per cent of the total number of 
persons reporting taxable incomes to 
the Federal Government for the yea 
1931. 


In view of the difficulty of applying 
any general criteria to the determina- 
tion of the validity of the salary levels 
reflected in Table III, consideration of 
the problem must be approached from 
a different angle. Assuming, as we 
are justified in doing, that the various 
incumbents of the presidential offices 
in the ten companies have been se- 
lected because of their particular fit- 
ness to exercise the important respon- 
sibilities involved, it may prove illumi- 
examine two factors which 
are logically assocated with maturity 
and experience, i. e., age and length 


nating to 


of service. 

Throughout the twenty-five year 
period, the average age of the ten 
presidents varied from 57.5 years (in 
1909 and 1910) to 66 years (in 1922); 
in 1931 it was 60 years. With respect 
to all senior executives in the group. 
the average age varied from 51.5 years 
(in 1910) to 58 years (in 1925); in 
1931 it was 55 years. It appears from 
these figures that the average age of 
the presidents not alone exceeded that 
of all senior executives by five years 
throughout the period, but 
also that it was invariably at or above 
a point generally associated with the 
apogee of maturity. 

As for the average length of ser- 
vice of the presidents, analysis shows 
that this varied from 22 years (in 
1908) to 34 years (in 1922); in 1931 
it was 26 years. Considering all senior 
executives in the group, the average 
length of service varied from 21.5 
years (in 1909-1911) to 28 years (in 


or more 


1924-1925); the average for 1951 was 
26 years, identical with that of the 
presidents. It is evident from these 
figures that the highest executive posi- 
tions in the companies under consid 
eration are not reached until after, 
say, a quarter-century of service, a 
period long enough to enable a capable 
executive thoroughly to master the in 
tricacies of life insurance techniques 
and to gain adequate 
practicing the art of management. 

Of much moment in considering the 
bearing of the figures just stated upon 
the salary levels previously discussed, 
is the fact that life insurance com 
panies have always pursued a policy 
of gradually advancing capable execu- 
tives in position and salary according 
to a tempo more or less closely ad- 
justed to the progress of the com- 
pany itself. Such a policy, in the long 
run, probably results in a rough-and- 
ready sort of application of the prin 
ciple of payment-by-results, but it 
does seem to penalize to an extent the 
younger, and frequently more progres- 
while they are being 
groomed for the higher executive posi- 
tions. 


experience in 


sive, men 


It seems warranted, therefore, to 
reason that when executives of mature 
age end experience reach the highest 
positions and begin to -receive really 
substantial salaries, their remunera- 
tion expresses not only the value of 
current services, but also some recog- 
nition of the past. Taking into ac- 
count the probability that the age at 
assumption of the presidency will tend 
to increase (certain unpublished data 
support this view) and thus to reduce 
the expecation of occupancy of the 
office, recognition of this kind is sub- 
ject to definite limitation. 

In order to consider the validity of 
the highest salary levels in a practical 





ployed. Here we have a detailed and 
comprehensive picture of the distri. 
bution of salaries in effect thre: 
widely separated points of time during 
the period under consideration; jp 
other words, data that may be re. 


garded as typical for our purposes, 

Seanning the tables we are at one 
struck with the fact that in thre: 
sampling years the model values coin. 
cide. In order 1911, 1921 
and 1931, the interval $5,000. 
$9,999, represents the salary range 
within which the largest number of 
executive salaries is found. The mode] 
value for 1931 is particularly pro. 
nounced, for in that year no less than 
153 out of the total of 289 executives 
were the recipients of salaries falling 
within the class interval stated. 

Another highly interesting fact ap- 
pears if we examine the cumulative 
percentages listed in columns 4, 8 and 
12 of Table IV. Selecting the amount 
of $25,000 per annum as the dividing 
line between salaries that will not 
excite public criticism and those that 
may do so, it will be observed that 
well over 90 per cent (in 1911, 969 
per cent; in 1921, 92.8 per cent; in 
1931, 92.7 per cent) of all the salaries 
paid to executives fell below this de- 
marcation. Expressing these facts in 
a different manner, it may be inferred 
that at any time during the period un- 
der consideration the payment of a sal- 
ary in excess of $25,000 to an execu- 
tive of any of the ten companies was 
a most unusual occurrence. Of the 
128 executives in 1911, only 4 received 
salaries in excess of the amount re- 
ferred to; of the 180 employed in 1921, 
only 13 came into this classification; 
and of the 289 serving the companies 
in 1931, only 22, ten of whom were 
of presidential rank, received salaries 
beyond the level indicated. 


words, in 
class 


Table IV. Cumulative Frequency Distribution of the Salaries of all Home Office Executives of 
the Ten-Company Group in Each of Three Specified Years 


1911 1921 1931 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Salary Range f Cum. ¢. Cum. f. Cum. ¢. Cum. f. Cum. f. Cum. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12 
Less than $5,000 36 _ 28.1 <on 33 nee 18.3 ake 21 ‘ 7.4 e 
$5,000— 9,999 .. 57 93 44.5 72.6 89 122 49.5 67.8 153 174 53.0 604 
10,000—14,999 19 112 14.8 87.4 24 146 13.3 81.1 60 234 20.8 81.2 
15,000—19,999 5 117 3.9 91.3 14 160 7.8 88.9 22 256 7.7 $89 
20,000—24,999 7 124 5.6 96.9 7 167 3.9 92.8 11 267 3.8 927 
25,000—29,999 Ss 1i9f 2.3 99.2 6 173 3.3 96.1 5 272 1.7 944 
30,000—34,999 1 128 & 100.0 2 175 1.1 97.2 5 277 1.7 96.1 
35,000—39,999 P 2 177 1.1 98.3 3 280 1.0 97 
40,000—44,999 1 178 6 98.9 3 283 1.0 98 
45,000—49,999 2 180 1.1 100.0 1 284 3 984 
50,000-54,999 1 285 98.1 
55,000—59,999 1 286 3 | «990 
60,000—64 999 ? i ape dui ae 3 289 0 100.0 
Total .. 128 128 100.0 100.0 180 180 100.0 100.0 289 229 100.0 100! 
way, it is appropriate to study the The distribution of salaries of e- 
distribution of all executive salaries. ecutives presented in Table IV will b 


This is undertaken in Table IV, which 
contains cumulative frequency distri- 
butions of the salaries of all home of- 
fice executives of the ten-company 
group for three sampling years, 1911, 
1921 and 1931. For the sake of sim- 
plifying the presentation of the figures, 
class intervals of $5,000 have been em- 


better understood if brief reference 
is made at this point to certain factors 
whose effects have been felt in varying 
degree throughout the twenty-five-year 
period under discussion. 

In the first place, the salary levels 
for the year 1911 still reflect the re 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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Convention Medical Directors 


in Annual 


Session at Chicago 





Majority of the Doctors Agree That Medical Examinations Must 
Be Tightened Up: Chicago Life Agent Invited to Offer Field 
Opinion: Specal Attention Devoted to Major Disease Hazards 





CHIC AGO, ILL., June 7—The neces- 


y for life insurance companies tight- 
ening on their medical examina- 
tions a inspections of applicants for 


being 
d upon them was stressed by 


life insurance to avoid frauds 


perpet! 4 


J. B. Mabon, associate actuary, Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
Montre: Canada, in his address on 
“Premeditated Selection Against the 


Life Insurance Company” at today’s 
session of the twenty-third 
meeting of the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. 

At the outset of his talk, he pointed 
the benefits offered by life 


annua! 


insurance rest upon certain funda- 
mental principles of which two are im- 
portant in underwriting risks. The 
first is that the premiums are based 


rate of mortality known to 
the average at a given age 
among lives who meet a certain stand- 
regard to physical fitness, 
I history, financial standing and 
ther features which may affect mor- 
tality. The second principle involves 
the g faith of the applicant in his 
statements in presenting himself as a 
risk which meets that standard. 

“In general, the public understands 


ara with 


and recognizes those principles,” he 
ontinued. “Our applications and our 
death claims, however, daily show that 


a considerable proportion of the public 


exercises a premeditated selection 
against the company by applying for, 
and, frequently securing life assur- 
ance under conditions which show ab- 
sence that good faith so essential 
to a life assurance contract. Whether 


the times are good or bad the compa- 
nies have to deal with dishonest ap- 
plicants and policyholders who seek a 
profit for their estate or beneficiary at 
the expense of honest policyholders. 


Periods of depression increase the pro- 
portion of these as a result of break- 
down morale caused by loss of 
money, reduction in income, loss of em- 


Ployment and the many other disquiet- 


TL . 
ine S# 
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ing influences which depression brings.” 


¢ 


past five years 9.9 per 


paid by life 


During the 
cent of the death claims 
insurance companies were on persons 
who died of tuberculosis and one out 
of every ten such deaths were within 


(Continued on page 24) 


Franklin Meade Reelected 
President of Actuaries 


The American Institute of Actuaries, 
in session at Chicago last week, re- 
elected practically the entire board of 
officers. Franklin B. Meade, executive 
vice-president of the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., again heads the group. Other re- 
elections were: 

Wendell P. Coler, American Central 
Life, Indianapolis, and T. A. Phillips, 
Minnesota Mutual Life, vice-presidents, 
and Wilbur M. Johnson, Central Life 
of Illinois, Chicago, treasurer. Elgin G. 
Fassell of the Northwestern Mutual 
requested to be relieved of his duties 
as secretary, so William Poorman of 
the Central Life of Iowa was elected to 
succeed him. 





Franklin B. Meade 
Executive Vice-President 
Lincoln National Life 
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Commissioners Favor 


More Liberal Rules 


Suggest Loan Value Restrictions 
May be Eased in View of Im- 
proved Business Conditions 


CHICAGO, June 5—The National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
took official cognizance of the improve- 


ment in business generally last week 
when they adopted a new and more 
liberal set of rules to be used by indi- 


vidual commissioners in governing the 
making of policy loans and payment of 
cash surrender values by life insurance 
companies. 

The report of the special committee 
on policy loans and cash surrender 
values headed by George S. Van 
Schaick, first held a session at which 
representatives from all types of life 
insurance companies were heard, and 
in its report, which was unanimously 
adopted, pointed out that identical con- 
ditions may not obtain in all of the 
States and that it might be expedient 
for the commissioners to retain the 
present uniform rules that are in effect 
in a great majority of the States. 

The new rules substitute for the 
present limitation of $100 to a policy 
holder, except in certain emergencies, 
the right to pay up to the entire loan 
or cash value available, providing the 
applicant can demonstrate in writing 
a real need for the money. The com- 
panies are thus permitted to use a 
broader degree of discretion. This is 
substantially the plan that now is in 
effect in New Jersey. 

The rules also provide that no re- 
striction shall be applicable to indus- 
trial insurance or to the cash surrender 
values and loans which are not in ex- 
cess of any cash premium paid or policy 

ans repaid since March 10, 1933. 

Valuations 

The insurance companies of the 
nation were assured that they will be 
permitted to take advantage of the 
present appreciation in securities prices 
in valuing their securities when the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners decided not to take action 
at its annual meeting with reference to 
amendment of the present valuation 
basis. 

The committee on valuations, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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A Business Man's “The reconstruction finance corpora 


Philosophy 


if values. It has loaned about $2,000, 








W ! | er, one of the coun 000.000. 
tr m \ read newspaper » 
. ; —— “In the three years, 1930-1952, one 
write? rece! described life insut i : - 
group of forty-eight life insurance 
ance in a sy ited article reading as 
companies disbursed to living policy 
“WW, the reconstruction fi holders, in loans, matured endowments, 
nar orporation as big business. It urrender values, dividends and other 
bD the iif insurance business i payments, more than $4,000,000,000. 
astly bigger “In addition, this group paid almost 
FACTS AND FIGURES 
FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF 1933 
Ledger assets of the New York Life Insurance Company 
increased by $19,484,121 during the first four months 
of 1933. Total income amounted to $125,683,055 
while disbursements aggregated $106,198,934, includ 
ing $85,197,113 paid to policyholders. 
New investments of $15,678,073 were made during the 
four months’ period. 
Cash on hand and in banks on April 30 amounted to 
$34.178.905, an increase of $6,925,927 over the 
amount as of December 31, 1932. 
Dividends paid to policyholders since the Company was 
founded in 1845 passed the billion dollar mark. 
lhe New York Life agent is backed by a long-established 
mutual company combining conservative financial methods 
with aggressive sales assistance to the men in the field. 
NEW YORK LIFE 
51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
| 
1 HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
| 














tion has helped to cushion the tumble 


$2,000,000,000 to living beneficiaries op 
death claims. 

“Of course these companies took j 
more money than they paid out, by 
presumably the outgo went to thos 
who needed money, whereas the incom: 
came from people who could spay 
money. 

“The life insurance business of this 
country is so big that it dwarfs other 
businesses. The assets of forty-eight 
companies in December, 1932, wer 
$19,000,000,000.” 


Wendell P. Coler 
Discusses Inflation 


In a recent informal discussion be. 
fore employees of the American Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company, Actuary 
Wendell P. Coler expressed his views 
concerning the effect of inflation oa 
economics in general and life insur- 
ance in particular. 

Mr. Coler pointed out that inflatio 
might be regarded in two ways: 1. As 
a rise of all price levels. 2. As a de- 
valuation of the dollar. From the lat- 
ter standpoint, it is evident that infla- 
tion will aid debtors, particularly those 
foreign countries who are obligated t 
the United States and who presumably 
will be allowed to pay in paper dollars 
instead of in gold. 

According to Mr. Coler the thing 
most needed to bring about a sound, 
world-wide economic situation is a sta- 
ble price level, subject to but little 
fluctuation. He looks upon the period 
through which we are now passing as 
one in which debts, incurred during the 
twenties, are being liquidated either by 
payment out of the current incomes of 
the people or by exchange of properties 
to the creditor—the consequent reduc- 
tion in purchasing power having start- 
ed the downward spiral. 

Mr. Coler is in complete agreement 
with Professor Chew of Indiana Uni- 
versity who recently told the Indian- 
apolis Actuaries Club that the direct 
effect of inflation on life insurance will 
probably be: 1. Reduced mortality. 
2. Increased premium income. 3. In- 
creased policy loan repayments. 4 
Decreased policy loan demand. 5. In- 
creased reinstatements. 6. Improved 
market price of low-grade bonds. 7. 
Improved real estate and mortgage 
conditions. 8. Decrease in value of 
high-grade and Government bonds ut- 
less the latter are artificially sup 
ported. 9. Help by relieving frozet 
bank deposits. 10. Increase in expens 
rates. 11. The agent’s work will b 
easier. 
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March and April of this year. It also 


contained an introductory review by 


American Life Convention 





Reviews Emergency Laws Byron K. Elliott, manayer and gen 
The executive office of the American eral counsel of the Convention, sum 
Life ¢ ention has sent to member marizing provisions of the emergency 
ympan a 57-page specially printed insurance legislation that followed the 
bulletin ving the complete text of all national bank holiday early in March 
f the ergency insurance laws en- and discussing various legal points in 
acted the variou States during volved. 
——— 





Furget Chem Nat 


Life insurance salesmen are 
offering a more diversified line 
of policies than ever betore, but 
there 1s one fundamental ideal 
that must persist. 

The great purpose of Life 
Insurance is the protec- 
tion of women and chil- 


dren from the horrors of 
poverty and sorrow. 

Unless a prospect has so pro- 
tected his dependents, he 
has not been properly ad- 
vised or sold. 


Remember Them/ 





Che Prudential 
Susurance Company of America 























ews Epwarp D. DurrFietp, President 
| SRY 3°SB Btn Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


you have to be good to succeed in 
elling life insurance. Or selling 
anything else, according to the ideas of 
Wilson Slick, manager for the Reliance 
Life in Johnstown, Pa. An essay 
written by Mr. Slick, titled “Too Tough 
for a Jellyfish,” is well worth reprint- 
ing. He say 


Ml F one thing you can be certain, 
that the life insurance business 
today is too tough for the weak, jelly 


fish type of salesman. Continuing fur 
ther—so is any business 


“You can’t think of any single busi 
ness today that does not require some 
real effort on the part of each one to 
bring results. 


* * 


“If you are easily ‘licked’ and easily 
‘put off’ then you’re doomed to failure 
in this—or any other business. For the 
past five years I have been preaching 
that ‘only sustained production counts.’ 
And—-this is truer now than a year 


ago. 


“Attempting to analyze the failure 
of so many men who come into the busi- 
ness all ‘steamed up’ and ‘raring to 
go,’ I am forced to accept one fact as 
the basic factor in the failure of prac- 
tically all who have ‘drifted’—They 
could not seriously and conscientiously 
follow a definite plan of work. They 
would leave a meeting or a little con- 
ference with me and—apparently hot 
would fight for a few hours or a few 
days and then ‘throw in the towel.’ 
Men?—well—you’re entitled to your 
opinion. Why any able bodied man, 
with a family at home placing implicit 
confidence in his ability to earn a living 
for them, would let a few ‘turn-downs’ 
and a few so-called ‘bad breaks’ put 
him out of a business which he knows 
can provide a future for him, is beyond 
my comprehension. It’s just one of those 
things that cannot be explained, at 
least, to any degree of satisfaction. 


* 


“If you seriously want to succeed in 
this business and assure me you are 
not just marking time and kidding 
yourse if, your family, and me then, 
for heaven sakes go out into the field, 
and see pe ople . Yowll never get any- 
where unless you do. You will not make 
any sales sitting around this or any 
other office. See the people—they are 
the ones you will Re Il. T« ll the story of 
the perfect protection and juvenile poli- 
cies. Keep your eyes open for annuity 


pros pe cts, 
* 


“T have been in this business for 15 
years and I don’t mind telling you that 
the same rule of success that obtained 
in 1917 holds good today—vyou must 
work—work hard—and _ intelligently.” 
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the valuation book may be printed 

promptly, therefore be it 
E f “Resolved, that the commiitee on 
st t ats tl F t valuation of securities is hereby ay 
S a CS or 1¢e u ure thorized with the approval of the exeey. 
tive committee to fix such ba ind de- 

Te ° termine such standard. Be it 
ag ° .* é »¢ >» y £ “sr «© y 1c . aé _ 

Nearly a million people own accumulating estates “Further Resolved, that the commit. 
amounting to almost Three Billion Dollars, in the form tee on valuation of securities is hereby 


Head Office 





of life insurance in the Sun Life of Canada. 
sum will become payable to them or their dependents 
during the present generation. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


This large 


Montreal 








Commissioners at Chicago 


(Concluded from page 17) 


» the approval of the executive 
mmittee, is instructed to arrive at a 
basis of valuation for use in compiling 
the 1933 statements and to make a re- 
port at the December meeting in New 
York. This delay will permit the com- 
mittee to take advantage of the present 
ipward swing in security prices, which 


apparently has not yet reached its top. 

The resolution, as submitted by the 
committee on valuations by George S 
Van Schaick of New York, its chair- 
man, follows: 

“Whereas, it appears that it will be 
necessary for this convention to fix the 
basis to be used for determining the 
standard of valuation of securities 
listed in the statements of insurers for 
the year 1933 prior to the December 
meeting of the convention in order that 


authorized to contract for the necessary 
valuation work and the printing and 
distribution of the valuation book with 
such corporation, firm or individual 
which is found most acceptable by such 
committee.” 


Broadcasting Conservation 


A radio campaign to convince policy- 
holders they cannot better a bad finan- 
cial situation by cancelling policies and 
to sell the public anew on the value 
of life insurance is being conducted 
by Protective Life of Birmingham, 
Ala. Jesse C. Delony, director of policy- 
holders’ service, stated that agents fol- 
low up the advertising by calling on 
those who have lapsed policies as good 
prospects for additional insurance. The 
company is considering a plan to allow 
an extra commission to agents who 
bring back old policyholders. 








i“ 


ti 


cy 





perity in its history. 


make progress. 





looking back on the past three years, we find 
that one of the few purely business institutions 
which has come through the financial catastro- 
phe intact and unimpaired is life insurance. 
Many other time-honored financial institutions 
have suffered loss of public confidence, but life 
insurance has remained safe and sound, meet- 
ing every obligation promptly and in full. 


It is upon this record of impregnability dur- 
ing a period of national disaster that life insur- 
ance will now enjoy the greatest period of pros- 
Faith in its stability is 
firmly imbedded in the public mind, and it is 
upon this foundation that we will continue to 
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Pistaing jfie A i ee 
rinted Chicago Association 
| | 
— Announces Slate | , | 
‘ n a lance with custom the Chi } é t P tt b h P 
au- In a ance d ¢ om i } | Cran oOon- 1 ~ urg ; a. } 
execu. ago A ation of Life Underwrite1 | | 
nd de- ant ced the slate of officers pro- | 
has an! 1 Sle | ° | 
nosed b ts nominating committee to General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
mmit- ' Aa , 
1ereby voted in the annual election which bil : — fl 
re held all Wie alate tn bended Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited | 
‘SSary s neid « . Sle < 7 
z and by Roy |.. Davis, Union Central Life, production. | 
. with Apa : : . P a low = ° . . | 
one for president; Paul G. Dallwig, New | Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
vidual Engla Mutual Life, first vice-presi- ‘ : s - sae 
y such org ae Reeaiis Mellin | Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- | 
dent; mas ° szawrence, vellz "e = ies 
Life. second vice-president, and Walter |] ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address 
N. Hil Penn Mutual, treasurer. . 
For ectors, two-year terms, the EXCLUSIVE 

lowing are proposed: Frank T. care of THE SPECTATOR 
olicy- Platka, Metropolitan; Harry Ward An- 
finan- derson, Travelers; C. T. Milner, Great 
Ss and lon r W. S ors, Conti , . 

W Roger W Somer = — Anniversary Contest mark for the year and reflecting the 
value nental Assurance; John C. Windsor, aiabenhell abit : : : 
lucted Equitable Life, and Lawrence E. Weil, An application from every salesman ‘S¥0Stantial pick-up in economic condl- 
gham, Northwestern Mutual, while Leslie R. under contract on Thursday, June 15— ons generally, officials of the Bankers 
0licy- Schauffler, State Mutual, is proposed “Achievement Day”—is the goal of a Life expect the June campaign to re- 
ts fol- for a one-vear term. campaign launched by the Bankers sult in the biggest month’s business in 
ng on _ Life Company of Des Moines. “Achieve- the past two years. Extraordinary 
; good The Insurance Counsel and Service ment Day” will come at the halfway honors will be conferred upon Bankers 
2, The Bureau headed by N. I. Perkins, has point in an “Achievement Month” cam- Life salesmen who write an application 
allow moved into new quarters at 707 Loud- paign to celebrate the company’s 54th for “Achievement Day” and who also 

who erman Building, Seventh and Locust anniversary. With new business pro- submit business during each week of 
streets, St. Louis, Mo. duction in May reaching the high the month. 





RNENSURANCE COMPANY, 














financial strength. 


States. 


fully justified. 


President. 





Cincinnati 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company is especially fortunate in its record of 
It has stood out as a monu- 
ment of security, unexcelled in strength by any 
other financial organization in the United 
With this reputation to sustain it, the 
Western and Southern faces a bright future, pre- 
pared to so serve the public as to merit the confi- 
dence which the Company’s financial record has 


Our financial standing is established. Our 
efficient organization renders the kind of service 
that fosters good will, upon which the welfare of 
all business depends — Charles F. Williams, 
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president was ushered into life insur tive, it is justifiable to conclude froy 


Study of Home Office Salaries 


i¢ from midge 16) 

tric ne exercised by he 
Armstr Committee’ investigation 
f ei conditions in 1905, re 
ilting n the passage of the regul 

vhich tor k tTect n New 
York Stat January 1, 1907. In 
pection of the salary data sheets pre 
pared for he individual companie 
n the group shows that, with very few 
exceptions, the alaries of all senior 
executive remained stationary from 
1907 until 1912 or 1913. Only witl 
the advent of the World War is any 


definite trend toward increase of sal 


ari noticeable hence, the prolonged 
maintenance ot the comparatively 
mode salaries in effect in 1907, un 


der critical conditions challenging the 
ability of the execu 


construed 


best effort and 


ives concerned, can only be 
a a hardship imposed by circum 
tances for which, as it happens, r« 


ponsibility cannot be lodged with an) 
; group. 
approximately 


if the companies in the 
beginning 


1911, great 


Secondly, 


in the vear changes with 


organization, functionaliza 


respect to 


tion and application of scientific meth 


ds began to be introduced in the life 
insurance business. As the result of 
widely inelusive investigations unde 
taken on a cooperative basis, under 


writing was placed on a more scien 
tific foundation; expansion of busines 
brought into existence an increased de 
rree of functionalization; new activi 


es, especially in the fields of sales, 


finance, law, personnel and 
were steadily developed; the organiza 


tion plan generally in effect began to 
compli- 


planning, 


simple to more 


short, the business 


evolve from 
patterns; in 


whole became alert to what in 


cated 
as a 
stitutions in other fields had come io 
recognize at least a decade earlier, 
l e the 


= management 
problem which was absorbing mort 


existence of a 
and more of the energy and talent of 
the executive group. 

Changes such as those just described 
inevitably called for the utilization of 
inpower in terms of operating 
and the introduction of 
various types of staff specialists whose 





more mi 


executives, 


ince on a broad scale. 
Naturally, the 
of executives made it possibl 


increasing number 
to define 
more clearly the various levels of au- 
required 


thority and_ responsibility 


for administrative control. Therefore, 

dual 
clerks, still 
dence at the begining of the 


the old-time classification of 


officers and quite in evi 
twenty 
under consideration, 


five-year period 


replaced by a more 


better bal 


Was gradually 


cientific, and certainly 


anced, scheme of things, under which 


the organization hierarchy was con 


the facts thus far 
basis exists for 


presented that 
general criticism of 
variou 


the validity of the salary 


Table V. Salary Ranges Corresponding to Vari. 
ous Levels of Executive Responsibility in 
Effect in the year 1931 


Executive Level Estimated Salary Ranges 
Histhest 5 O00 te , 
Hisrh 15.000 to 
Middle & 000 to 
Low »,000 to 00 
Lowest 5600 to 6.506 


effect in the ten companies 


Moreover, it 


levels in 


analyzed. appears rea- 


tructed somewhat as follows: sonable to assume that, in so far as 
Executive Level Type of Responsibility Illustrations of Titular Designations 
Highest Company-W ide President and Principal Vice-President 

High I'wo or more functior Certain Vice-President 

Middle Functional or Staff Secretary, Actuary, Medical Director, Controller, et 
Low Departmental Various titles prefixed by “‘Assistant”’ 

Lowest Divisional Manager of Division 


With the these vari 


ous levels of 


feasible to establish 


emergence of 
executive responsibility, 
it became salary 


classifications corresponding roughly 


to the 
sponsibilities 


importance of the re 
While, of 


practices of no one com 


relative 
involved. 
course, the 
pany in the group may be said to con 
form to the levels just described, it is 
substantially correct to say that, in 
general, these levels have determined 
the executive salaries paid. 

Based upon the year 1931, Table \ 
ranges applying 
responsibility 


indicates the 
to the five 
have 
overlapping and spread of 


salary 
levels of 
distinguished. The 
the salary 


which been 
ranges set forth may be explained by 
variations in size of the companies 
and differences in length of service and 
experience of the individuals in the 
respective groups. 

Disregarding the 
strated performance, which, of course, 


factor of demon- 


plays an important role in determining 
the value of the services of an execu- 


the highest salaries are concerned 
they stand in a fair 


those on lower levels, when taking int 


relationship t 


vastly greater responsi- 
attaching to the 


positions and _ the 


account the 
bilities and burdens 
principal executive 
degrees of skill and experience neces- 
sary successfully to meet them. 

Our examination of the question of 
executive salaries will be concluded ir 
the issue of The Spectator to be pub- 


lished two weeks hence. 


Resigns As General Agent 


L. D. Bell of Indianapolis, has re- 
signed as general agent for the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, effective May 1. He opened the 
Indiana territory for the company in 
1924, and within five years had brought 
the agency up to fifteenth place in paid 
production and qualified nine special 
agents for the company’s convention 
that year. 








ful work is quickly rewarded. 
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New York and Ghio OPENINGS 


We invite letters from Agents who can 
recognize sound Opportunities . .. who ae Option Life and Annuity 
like to work where individual, success- 10 an ; 


ve 





Some of Our Policies 


) 


20 Year Family Income « Spe- 
cial Convertible Term ¢« Whole Life 
Special ¢ 20 Pay Life Special ¢ 10 
and 20 Year Modified Whole Life 
Children’s (3 forms) Birth to age 10. 








Our Policies fit into present-day con- 
ditions and our methods will help you 
to do a good business. Write, Superin- 
tendent of Agents. 





experience and knowledge could be 


utilized in strengthening the organi- 


ation. Senior executives found it ad- 
along 


inform themselves 





visable to 
lines radically different 
their 
relationships 


eypetincr ol BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


experience; 
modi 


harmony with past 
GeorGce W. Curtis, President : 
E. PARKER WAGGONER, First Vice-Pres f Agents BUFFALO. NW. 


Rae aD De DDD eae ate ae de DEEDS DERE DOE OEE ER EOL OE SEES E CEE OE TOLLS TORO COCR CERRO COOOL E CORR COOCE LESSOR AG) 


organization were 


fied in order to distribute the burden 


WVU N OE eet eeaeesesiissiiie 
Ieee 


and Supt 
: $ 


2 








of administration; the era of the vice 
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John R. Hastie's Address 
on Selection Problems 


President of Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters Cannot Under- 
stand Lack of Uniformity 


how that at present one 


Sta 
proximately every six appli 

n r life insurance is being re 
ed the companies, whereas for 
er] ratio of not wanted cases 
vas but e out of every nine. John R. 
Hastie, esident of the Chicago Life 
Insurar Underwriters Association 
las ation manager of the Mutual 
Ir ance Company’s Chicago of- 

in discussing 1933 life in 

Iran election problems from the 
of the agent at this morn- 

ng’s s nm of the twenty-third annual 
eting of the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention at the Edge- 


ter Beach Hotel, in Chicago. 
“How do you account for this in 


reased ratio of declinations?” he 
asked the insurance medical directors. 
“Undoubtedly, the strain of the last 
three four years has fallen heavily 


art, the blood vessels and the 

neys. The heart is the pumping en- 
ne, the blood vessels are the pipes, 
ine cidneys are the filtering Ssys- 
Impairments of these important 


rgans have raised big problems for the 


nsurance companies. However, even so, 
here seems to be a variance in practice 
ngst the company underwriters. 


Some seem to be more liberal than 
thers. Some more conservative. Who is 
right? Who is wrong? Cannot greater 
iniformity be expected? It would seem 
that medical directors should be able 
agree on the major problems of 
Almost any well-informed life 
nderwriter can ‘shop around’ on bor- 
ler line cases and succeed in placing 
business elsewhere on a standard or 
SUgNtiy rated basis.” 
He touched on the possibility of com- 
anies taking finger prints of all ap- 
fe insurance to insure 


plicants for |] 
sitive identification and to prevent 

substitution of another person in 
Physical examinations. 

He also went into the over-insurance 
problem saying that in his opinion 
there are some applicants who are en- 

tled to the coverage they seek despite 

at they may have experienced 


Serious reduction in earned income 

He stated that there has never been 

so much need for teamwork between 

me office and field underwriters as 
: itor, June 8, 1933 


in 1933, since the strain and stress of Great-West Life Records 


+ wes © ave scented Y W OD . 
recent years have presented new prol Substantial Increase 
lems in life underwriting and in medi 
cal selection. 4 Agents’ Month, May proved an 


“Tt is vital that home office and field itstanding one for representatives ol 
underwriters cooperate the fullest The Great-West Life Assurance Com 
extent in our joint responsibility of Pany- Production was 18 per cent over 
choosing what applicants can qualify May, 1952, and the greatest nee 
for protection.” He paid tribute to the November, 1931. The increase was fai} 
medical and actuarial departments for general throughout the Canadian 
their ability to forecast or prognosti- and American branches, sixteen agen- 
cate future conditions in life insurance es recorded gains with Michigar 
with uncanny accuracy. heading the list 





Ohio and West Virginia 


We are now licensed in Ohio and West Virginia and 
have a number of choice General Agency openings for 
aggressive men, paying liberal first year commissions and 


non-forfeitable renewals. 


Our policies consist of a wide range of low cost partici- 
pating contracts, designed to meet today’s economic condi- 
tions. We also have attractive Annuities and Juvenile 
policies. 


Inquiries are invited from men of character. desirous of 


building a successful General Agency with a strong Mid- 


Western Mutual Legal Reserve Company. 


Ask for a copy of our Thirty-first Annual Statement. 


For complete particulars write 
F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 


GuARANTEE Mupyar 


wy 
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ORGANIZED 190! OMAHA. NEBR. 
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Assets Exceeding $16.500.000.00 
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Medical Directors’ Meeting 


(Concluded from page 17) 
three years of the date the life insur- 
ance policies were issued, Dr. A. J 


Robinson, medical director of the Con- 
General Life Insurance Com- 
Hartford, Conn., stated this 
morning in paper on 
“Early Recognition of 


necticut 
pany of 
discussing a 
Pulmonary Tu- 
berculosis.” 

stated 


Dr. Robinson also that ap- 


proximately ten per cent of disability 


claims under life insurance policies in 
were from 
tuberculosis 


the same five-year period 
suffering from 
and eighteen per cent of these claim- 
ants became disabled within one year 
of the date they were examined for 
life insurance, 

“The Importance of Recognizing the 
Early Symptoms and Signs of Pulmo- 
nary Tuberculosis” was the subject of 
a very interesting address given by Dr. 
John M. Livingston, medical director of 
the Mutual Life Assurance Company 


persons 


A COMPLETE LINE 











The Missouri State Life provides 
the field man with a complete line of 
policy forms offering a wide range 
of non-participating and participat- 
ing contracts, designed to meet the 
varying needs of individual pros- 
pects. Life—Accident and Health— 
Group—Salary Savings. 


Liberal Agency contracts, prompt 
underwriting service, helpful field 


cooperation. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Louis 


—— 


of Canada, Waterloo, Ontari 


at the 

morning’s session. 
The points presented by Dr. Living. 
ston in his paper were discussed at 
length by Dr. A. J. Robinson, medica] 


director, Connecticut General Life In. 
surance Company, Hartford, 
and Dr. J. Thornley 
ciate medical director, London Life As. 
surance Company, London, Ontario, 

Dr. Livingston warned the insur. 
ance doctors that they should not for. 
get that statistics do not always tell 
the truth and that while deaths from 
tuberculosis have decreased 36 per cent 
in the last decade this good news ap- 
plies only to those under five years and 
between the ages of 25 and 44. He said 
that the decline for the ages 15 to 24 
was but 18 per cent. 

The statistics he quoted showed that 
there is an alarming increase in deaths 
from tuberculosis among girls as they 
get farther and farther beyond parent- 
al control of their habits. 

“Doctor M. Assermann tells us that 
girls 10 to 14 years old eat enough 
and get sufficient sleep and have a 
death rate from tuberculosis of 67 per 
100,000,” he continued. “Girls 15 to 19 
are less under parental control and 
have a death rate from tuberculosis of 
237 per 100,000. Girls 20 to 24 show 
370 deaths from tuberculosis per 100, 
000.” 

The role of infection in the causation 
of chronic arthritis has not yet been 
satisfactorily determined, Dr. Thomas 
Dickson, Jr., associate medical director 
of the Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Paul, Minn., de 
clared in his address on “Rheumatic 
Infection and Complications.” 

His paper was discussed by Dr. H. 
Olive McAlister, associate medical di- 
rector of the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company of Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Dr. H. F. Starr, vice-president of the 
Pilot Life Insurance Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Dr. Maurice B. 
Bender, medical director of the Guaré- 
ian Life Insurance Company of New 
York City. 

Chronic arthritis is an extremely im- 
portant cause of disability claims 
against life insurance companies, Dr. 
H. F. Starr, vice-president and medical 
director of the Pilot Life Insurance 
Company of Greensboro, N. C., stated 
in discussing a paper on “Rheumatit 
Infections and Complications” pre 
sented by Dr. Thomas Dickson, Jr., a 
sociate medical director of the Minne 
sota Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

He added that such disability claims 


Conn.. 
3owman, asso- 
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are usuc!ly long and drawn out in evolution of rheumatic heart disease as pairment was produced by rheumatism 
spite of recent advances in treatment. the clinician sees it. He added that in originally. 
Wherever feasible, heart tests are the younger group the poor experience The extreme difficulty of detecting 
warrant for applicants for life in- is due to the greater frequency of the tuberculosis in its early stages was 
surance, ind for larger amounts of life relapses and the greater strain on the stressed by Dr. J. Thornley Bowman, 
nsurant protection the company may heart of a more physically violent and assistant medical director of Roe 
order electrocardiographic and X-ray : : London Life Insurance Company of 
avestigation, said Dr. H. C. McAlister, less sedentary and regular mode of London, Ontario, in discussing Dr. 
assistant medical director of the Lincoln life. Sixty to eighty per cent of this Livingston’s paper on “Early Recogni- 
National Life Insurance Company of ¥#8'0UP eventually show clear signs of tion of Pulmonary Tuberculosis.” 
Fort Wayne, Ind., in discussing Dr. heart disease and by age 40, less than Other speakers who participated 
Dickson’: paper on “Rheumatic Infec- one-half are alive where cardiac im- touched on the same problems. 
tions and Complications.” 

Dr. McAlister expressed the opinion 


that too little weight has attached to 


such factors of heart disease as func- 
tional murmurs, minor arrhythmias, 
somewhat slowed pulse return after 
exercise, the lesser grades of alleged 


hypertrophy, rapid pulse and such elec- 
trocardiographic indices as slurring or 
splintering in two leads, abnormal am- 
plitudes or borderline conduction peri- 
ods, and that perhaps the failure to 
properly weight these so called minor 
factors probably is responsible for con- 
siderable of the excess mortality refer- 
red to by Dr. Thomas Dickson, Jr., 
associate medical director of the Minne- 
sota Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
St. Paul, Minn., who presented the 
main paper on the subject. 

Dr. McAlister also stressed the dif- 
between insurance medicine 
and clinical medicine, saying that one 
f the chief points of variance was 
that the applicant for life insurance 
does not unburden himself concerning 
his impairments with the complete 
abandon and uncolored phraseology 
that characterize his disclosures to 
the clinician or family doctor, and 
therefore what they say may mean 
more than the same words in a clinical 
environment. 

The combined mortality from cardio- 
arteriorenal disease is no greater today 
than thirty years ago, so that the ap- 
parent cardiac mortality is at the ex- 
pense of renal cases and apoplexy, Dr. 
Maurice B. Bender, medical director 
of The Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York City, said, discuss- 
ing the points regarding heart disease 
developed in the paper on “Rheumatic 
Infections and Complications.” 

Dr. Bender based his conclusions on 
the stability of the combined mortality 
from all forms of heart complications 
on figures from the registration areas 
of the United States. 

He said that the insurance experi- 
ence in acute articular rheumatism with 
its heavier mortality in the early age 
group, between 10 and 20 years, and 
again around 35, follows the general 


ferences 


77 
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WHEN 
THE ENDS 


MEET 


There's a new answer to life insurance problems 
in the Mutual Benefit’s new type of ordinary life 
Constructed with a minimum invest- 
ment element, yet avoiding the disadvantages 
inherent in term insurance, it offers the highest 
type of permanent protection at a minimum of 


initial outlay. 


THE MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY #® NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


WON’T 














Kansas City Life 


( d from page 14) 
Italian Travertine, and comes 
he re n of the catacombs unde 

the River Rhone. 

rhe cl ac and softness of the 
light diffused from these beautiful 
Travertine walls is augmented by the 
five mural paintings that appear, two 
on the east and three on the west walls. 
The two panels on the east wall are 
female figures and are allegorical in 
significance. The title to the one “In 
surance Encourages Peace, Justice and 
Honor,” in which Peace holds olive 
leaves, Justice the scales and a sword, 


Honor a laurel wreath; and the other, 
“Insurance Encourages Virtue, Prog 


ress and Education’—Virtue holds a 
staff, Progress a torch, Education a 
book. 


On the west wall, and immediately 
catching the eye upon entering the 
lobby, the old story of Joseph in Egypt 
advising the king to store up corn 
against the coming years of famine, 
is very impressive, appropriate and 
significant. On each side of this are 
two other historical panels bearing 
on insurance subjects, the one depict- 
ing the building of the Chinese wall 
is a protection against invasion; and 
the other showing the Roman soldiers 
complying with the requirements to 
deposit as an insurance against future 
poverty half of their wages. 

These paintings in all their deli- 
cate tints, the huge Ionic columns in 
their majestic grandeur, and the soft- 
ening light of the Travertine walls, 
brilliant at times in the iridescent rays 
of the four huge, jewelled chandeliers, 
all look down in artistic harmony and 
make an ideal and proper setting for 
the statue of Mercury. 


Appointed Manager 

Pacific National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Salt Lake City has announced 
the appointment of J. Leland Ander- 
son as manager for the Southern Cali- 


fornia agency of the company. 


Licensed in Utah 

Ohio National Life has received li- 
cense to write business in Utah, taking 
over the business of the Bankers’ Re- 
serve Life which the Ohio National re- 
cently absorbed. 


Invading Texas 

The Connecticut Mutual Life is re- 
ported to have been licensed to do busi- 
ness in Texas with E. D. Sheppherd, 
and his son of Houston, as general 
agents. Peter M. Fraser, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, was in Texas for 
the opening of the offices. 
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RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID IN 





AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN 
THAT IS INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS 
WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY LIBERAL 


The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions—fully paid in 
four years—is only one of the many features of Commonwealth service 

to agents. For further details concerning this unique compensation plan, | 
or for information about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West Virginia, 
write today to: 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Fvils of Interstate 
Liquidation Shown 


Van Schaick Points Out Need for 
Sweeping Changes in Methods 
and Makes Suggestions 


A feature of the annual meeting of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
oners at Chicago was the ad- 
iress delivered last Friday morning by 
Van Schaick, superintendent 
rance of New York. Mr. Van 
s subject was “Interstate Liqui- 
jations—A National Problem” and re- 
ent happenings in the insurance world, 
the case of the great Globe & 





a 
especially 


Rutgers Fire Insurance Company, gave 
an especial timeliness to his remarks. 


Mr. Van Schaick said that attention 
as become focused on the liquidation 
f companies and that the public is 
to high efficiency in the liqui- 


dation insolvent insurance compa- 
nies. He asserted that the methods 
of liquidation need improvement, and in 


he limited his remarks to 
ne phase of liquidation and reorgani- 
zation—the lack of unity in the pro- 


his aaaress 


ceedings taken at the present time upon 
of an insurance company 
which has done a nation-wide business, 
thus needlessly aggravating the tragedy 
failure. The existing lack of 
ordination between the proceedings in 


the tallure 


of the 


the 


various states, he said, is coming 
to be a serious condition and may have 
a dire bearing upon the future of 


state supervision of insurance. 

He outlined briefly the outstanding 
phases in the course of events after a 
iletermination has been made to liqui- 
date a company. 

In the beginning, he said, the ma- 
f liquidation must formally be 
motion. Then comes a prelim- 
inary period in which three objects are 
foremost. It is particularly necessary 
at this stage to prevent preferences to 
Various individuals, to give information 
about what has happened and about the 
existing status of various matters, and 
to disentangle as far as possible the 
f third persons. 

ird major phase of liquidation, 





affair 
6Uuails 


The tl 


he said, is the administration of the 
assets of the company generally, which 


consists of ultimately reducing all of 


its resources to cash. Another impor- 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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Crowded Sessions Mark 


Commissioners’ Convention 


Only Four States Not Represented at Combined Mid-Year and 
Annual Sessions at Chicago; Many Matters of Great Importance 
Acted Upon; Officers and Executive Committeemen Reelected 


By JOHN C. LEISSLER 


CHICAGO, June 6—Rarely if ever has a meeting of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners achieved the importance and 
distinction as did the sixty-fourth annual meeting which was held 


here last week at the Edgewater 


Beach Hotel. This meeting was 


chock full of important events, beginning prior to the formal opening 
of the convention and continuing unabated until the very close. 


It was unique in that it combined the usual mid-year 


sessions into a single meeting; in that 
it had a minimum of formal papers on 
its program; in that all its 
sessions were crowded. In addition al] 
attendance records of the organization 
were broken when only four states 
failed to the roll which 
meant that there were representatives 
from the insurance 
forty-four states and the District of Co- 
lumbia present, and in addition repre- 
sentatives from two 
Canada were on hand, Quebec and On- 
tario. 


and also 


answer call, 


departments of 
provinces of 


The missing states were Idaho, 
Nevada, New Hampshire and New 
Mexico. In addition there was an un- 
usually large number of company rep- 
resentatives and former commissioners 
present. 

Following is a brief mention of the 
important actions of the meeting, fuller 
accounts of which will be found 
where in this issue of The Spectator: 

Approved a new and broader set of 
rules for use by individual states in con- 
trolling policy loans and cash surrender 
payments by life insurance companies. 

Adopted a nationwide definition and 
interpretation of insuring powers 
of marine and transportation under- 
writers after having had the program 
endorsed by representatives of fire, ma- 
rine and casualty companies, and 
authorized a standing committee of 
three to interpret underwriting powers. 

Gave its on valuations 
plenary authority, subject only to the 
approval of the executive committee, to 
devise and adopt a new basis for valu- 
ing the security holdings of all insur- 
ance companies, such action to be taken 
prior to the December meeting. 

Reelected all of its 


else- 


tne 


committee 


present officers 


and annua! 


and executive committeemen unani- 
mously. 
Endorsed the principle that premiums 


collected by and in the possession of 


agents, less commissions, are trust 
funds and urged the individual com- 


missioners to take steps to aid the com- 
panies in collecting their outstanding 
balances. 

Heard a most illuminating address 
on the importance of uniform methods 
for liquidations by Supt. 
George S. VanSchaick of New York 
and received a promise from him to 


inter-state 


file a resolution for the creation of a 
permanent committee on _ interstate 
liquidations. 


Heard a report of the executive com- 
mittee that the New York meeting will 
be held Dec. 5 and 6 at Hotel Pennsy)- 
vania. 

Adopted a resolution continuing the 
special committee on conservation and 
reduction of expenses as a 
committee of the organization. 


Endorsed the action of the president 


standing 


in naming a special committee of com- 
missioners to protect the interests of 





holders of bonds guaranteed 
tional Surety Company. 
Endorsed the action of the 
ance companies in eliminating unneces- 
sary policy forms and the adoption of 


three standard for 


fire insur- 


forms fire and 
tornado insurance. 

In spite of all this work, found 
to visit the Century of Progress 
thoroughly to enjoy the hospitality 
of the American Mutual f 


Alliance ol 

Chicago, which was the official host of 

» organization. 

The only set speeches on the program 
(Cone 


ided on following page) 
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were as follows: Annual address of 
the president, Garfield W. Brown of 
Minnesota; “Insurance Supervision,” 
Merton L. Brown, Massachusetts; and 


“Investments of Insurance Companies,” 
W. V. Knott of Florida, who could 
be present, but whose paper was 
for him by George D. Riley of 
Mississippi. 

The of a 
trip to and through the fair and a ban- 
quet in the old Heidelberg Inn, one of 
the bright spots of the Fair, and a boat 
ride on Lake Michigan. There was the 
usual program for the ladies. All of 
this was furnished by the American 
Mutual Alliance and the convention 
adopted a resolution thanking the or- 
ganization. 


by 
not 
read 


entertainment consisted 


Marine Underwriting Interpretation 


Early elimination of the friction be- 
tween marine, fire and casualty insurers 
as to the underwriting authority of ma- 
rine companies expected to result 
from the adoption of a nationwide rul- 
ing as to such underwriting powers by 
the National Convention. 

Such a definition was presented to the 
convention along with an enabling reso- 
lution which was unanimously adopted 
by the special marine committee of 
which George S. Van Schaick of New 
York is the chairman. The new inter- 
pretation closely follows the ruling 
now in effect in New York state and in 
it the marine companies agree to in- 
clude the hazards of transportation as 
prerequisite to the insuring of imports, 
exports, and domestic shipments, and 
agree to limit their coverage to a period 
of only thirty days after arrival at 
destination. There are exceptions to 
this, but clause as to transportation 
protects the interests of the fire and 
casualty companies. 

The marine insurers also agree not 
the “householders 


1S 


to issue 


compre- 
hensive policy,” which has met with 
such vigorous opposition from both 


casualty and fire underwriters because 
the policy encroaches on both of these 
fields. 

The new ruling was submitted to the 
marine committee by the marine people 
themselves, following their request of 
last December that the convention take 
cognizance of the controversy between 
the three types of carriers. The plan 
was submitted by A. G. Thatcher, rep- 
resenting the American Institute of 


27) 





All Officers Unanimously 
Reelected 


All of the officers, including the 
members of the executive com- 
mittee, were reelected unanimous- 
ly, as follows: 

Garfield W. Brown, Minnesota, 
president. 

Dan C. Boney, North Carolina, 
first vice-president. 

George S. Van Schaick, New 
York, second vice-president. 

Jesse G. Read, Oklahoma, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Executive committee: Joseph B. 
Thompson, Missouri, chairman; S. 
A. Olsness, North Dakota; Robert 
C. Clark, Vermont; Theodore 
Thulemeyer, Wyoming; E. For- 
rest Mitchell, California; Merton 
L. Brown, Massachusetts; E. W. 
Clark, Iowa, and C. A. Gough, 
New Jersey. 











Marine Underwriters, and other marine 
interests including the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association. 

It was warmly endorsed by Paul L. 
Haid, president of the Insurance Exec- 
utives Association, on behalf of the fire 
underwriters; by James A. Beha, gen- 
eral manager of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
for the casualty companies; John R. 
Dumont, manager of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board, and Walter H. 
Bennett, general counsel of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, for 
the producers. 


Delinquent Balances 


The resolution of the special com- 
mittee on conservation and reduction 
of expenses with reference to delinquent 
balances aroused the only debate of 
the convention. It was submitted by 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut, its chairman, who also 
submitted a resolution providing for the 
continuance of the committee as a 
standing committee of the organization 
which was adopted. 

The balance resolution is not man- 
datory upon the commissioners but 
strongly urges them to adopt the prin- 
ciple that premiums collected by and in 
the possession of agents, less commis- 
sions, are trust funds belonging to their 


—— 
eee 


principals. It also urges them to re 
quire their companies to furnish quar. 
terly reports of all agents and broker; 
who are in arrears in the payment oj 
any balances on policies issued mor 
than ninety days prior thereto. 

This resolution was adopted but onh 
after it had been vigorously opposed by 
Deputy Commissioner C. A. Gough of 
New Jersey and Commissioner E. Y. 
Clark of Iowa, who argued that the jp. 
surance departments should not become 
“collection agencies for the companies,” 

Mr. Dunham, Supterintendent Van 
Schaick of New York, Commissioner f, 
Forrest Mitchell of California, ani 
Commissioner Mortensen of Wisconsin, 
defended the resolution. 

Commissioner Dunham pointed out 
that the resolution is not mandatory, 
while Mr. Van Schaick described it as 
“one of the mildest proposals that could 
be made.” He asserted that it provides 
a “means for getting the facts for com- 
missioners who want to use them. It 
would be unfortunate if the convention 
should negative a proposal that sooner 
or later must be handled more dras- 
tically and more effectively.” 

Mr. Clark asserted that his depart- 
ment will investigate delinquent agents 
“but that the companies will never stay 
put on any subject pertaining to an 
agent.” He said that if he cancels an 
agent’s license other companies will ask 
that it be removed so that they can ap- 
point him. Mr. Gough asked for the 
elimination of the clause providing for 
quarterly reports, but this Commis- 





sioner Dunham refused to do. 

The resolution was adopted with but | 
a smattering of negative votes. 

In his address on “Insurance Super- 
vision,” Merton L. Brown, commis 
sioner of insurance of Massachusetts 
asserted that supervising officials, he 
was sure, in so far as they have 
authority, are always ready and will- 
ing to assist a policyholder if it ap- 
pears that he is oppressed or unfairly 
treated. This duty is not expressly im- 
posed by the statute, he said, but the 
commissioner gladly undertakes it as 
a part of his job. Under the Massa- 
chusetts statute, specific authority is 
granted to the commissioner to in- 
vestigate in such manner as he may 
deem expedient any complaint of 4 
policyholder relative to a claim settle- 
ment. 

The most common complaints, he f 
said, are that the company is unfairly 
delaying settlement; that the sum 
offered in settlement is too small; oF | 
that the person complaining was it | 

(Concluded on following page) | 
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Market Increases Help 
6. & R. Reorganization Plan 


Concentrating on Assents from Small 
Policyholders and Other Creditors; 
Brokers and Agents Helping 


Respecting the progress of the reor- 
ganization plan of the Globe & Kutgers 


Fire Insurance Company, E. C. Jame- 
son last week issued the following state- 
ment: 

“Detailed figures have been pre- 
sented to the Court demonstrating that 


the Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 


Company is now entirely solvent and 
shows a substantial excess of assets 
wer liabilities on the basis of mar- 
ket values for securities at the close 


of business on May 29. The market 
value of the company’s portfolio has 
increased by over $7,000,000 since re- 
habilitation proceedings were begun by 
the Insurance Department on March 
24. Policyholders, brokers and agents 
have shown fine cooperation in work- 
ing out the Plan of Reorganization 
which calls for the conversion into new 
preferred stock of the major part of 
the company’s indebtedness. If this 
support continues, and reports that I 
receive from all parts of the country 
indicate that it will continue, I am con- 
fident of the reorganization of the com- 
pany on an exceptionally sound basis.” 

A determined drive is now being 
made to obtain assents to the plan from 
thousands of holders of small policies 
and other claims against the company. 
To this end brokers and agents of the 
company have received urgent requests 
from President Jameson to bend all 
their efforts to reach these holders of 
small claims and policies and to dem- 
onstrate to them that rehabilitation 
of the Globe & Rutgers is more to their 
advantage than liquidation. If the 
company is liquidated they are told, 
the claimant will get no interest on 
his claim during the process of liqui- 
dation which may take all of five years 
or even longer. Under reorganization, 
it is pointed out he will get a premium 
of 4 per cent on his preferred stock 
when it is redeemed and 6 per cent di- 
vidends cumulative after the first two 
years, 


Special Agent for N. Y. 
Suburban Territory 

The Providence Washington Insur- 
ance Company, of Providence, R. I., 
announces the appointment of Charles 
N. Wilkinson as special agent for New 
York suburban territory. 
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Big Decline in Cook 
County Premiums 


Fire, Tornado and Sprinkler Leakage 
Show Drop of 21.45 per cent 


CHICAGO, June 7.—Fire, tornado and 
sprinkler leakage premiums collected 
in Cook County declined 21.45 per cent 
during 1932 as compared to 1931, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters. The 
figures reflect the tremendous recession 
in business and also shows the depreci- 
ation in values of property and mer- 
chandise. 

The total for last year was $16,171,- 
475 and in 1931 it was $20,589,532. 
The peak for Cook County collections 
was set in 1927 when $29,622,904 was 
collected, this indicates a decline of 
45.5 per cent as compared to last year. 
The decline has been increasingly fast 
since 1927. The total for 1930 was 
$24,954,130 and in 1929, it was $28,- 
578,790. 

The Hartford regained the lead as 
the individual company, pushing the 
Home of New York back to second. 
Their totals were $465,776 and $458,- 
948 respectively. 


To Be in Tenth Class 


COVINGTON, Ky., June 6—It has re- 
cently become known that suburban 
property, unprotected, in Kenton and 
Campbell counties, outside of the city 
limits of Newport, Covington, and sev- 
eral closely grouped towns on the south 
bank of the Ohio, opposite Cincinnati, 
which have long enjoyed special priv- 
ilege rates as a result of a measure of 
fire protection from these nearby cities, 
will shortly be placed on the tenth class 
rating the same as unprotected prop- 
erties elsewhere in the State. 


a , 
Commissioners’ Convention 


(Concluded from page 28) 


duced to enter into the contract 
through the fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion of the company’s agent. 

He discussed the way, with special 
reference to Massachusetts, in which 
the insurance commissioner passed 
upon the qualifications of candidates 
who wished to sell insurance. 

He said that no recital of the duties 
which supervising officials have 
sumed as distinguished from those re- 
quired by statute would be either ac 
curate or complete if mention of the 
accomplishments and undertakings due 
to the united effort of all were omitted. 
What may be called “Convention Su- 
pervision,” he said, now forms a vital 
part of the work of insurance super- 
vision, and the necessity for coopera- 
tive effort is undoubtedly much greater 
today than when the Convention was 
organized 62 years ago. Even then, he 
said, reciprocity among the states with 
respect to the supervision of insurance 
had become imperative. 

He expressed his belief that federal 
supervision of insurance companies 
was not desirable and said that the 
most that can be claimed for federal 
supervision is that it would result in 
and regulations. 


as- 


uniform laws 


Best Quarter in History 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 6—Report- 
ing that earnings for the first quarter 
of the current year were better than 
for any other period in the history of 
the firm, the executive committee of 
the Birmingham Fire Insurance Com- 
pany last week declared a dividend 
payable June 30, totaling $7,500. The 
announcement was made by H. G. Sei- 
bels, president. 
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Over a Two-Inch 


Collar 


There many “proved ways” 

f selling an insurance policy as there 
ar ysten to play roulette and so 
ank at Monte Carlo. Unlike 


tems” many of them are excel- 


nsurance agent soon 
learns that while all men may be hu- 
are exactly alike, and 


methods to the 


man very tew 
he must adapt his 
A clever writer 
who, under the pen name “Addificus” 
contributes frequently to the Post 
Vagazine and Monitor, of 
London, in a recent issue described an 
interview with a client. He received a 
The call lasted two 
more 


strange fish he meets. 


Insurance 


frosty reception. 
hours and was finished on a 
cordial note than it had begun, and he 
was surprised to be invited to remain 
for luncheon. Luncheon was pleasant 
enough and at its conclusion the client 
“T should 
that 


expressed himself as follows: 
like you to know, ‘Mr. Atdificus,’ 


you have surprised me. When you ar- 
rived here I was very dubious about 
you, owing to your foolish habit of 
thinking that other people cannot read 
your signature. This I gather from 
your plan of typewriting your name 
below your signature. Then, i hope 
you will permit me to point out this, 


vour appearance departs from the cus- 


ary standard of a business man. 


immediately those immens¢ 


and I thought to my- 


| not ced 


asses of yours, 


+ 


self, ‘Evidently a man who wishes to 
impress others that he is more impor- 
tant than is actually the case.’ Next 
I observed the huge black hat you were 
arrying, and I thought, ‘He is also a 
man of Communistic tendencies,’ and 
lastly I noticed that you had not been 
trained to observe the business eti- 
quette of wearing a formal stiff collar, 
so | that you 
rather of an irrational turn of mind. 
Now I find that you are none of these 
things. You seem to be sensible and 
rational, and it has been a pleasure to 
do business with you. It is regrettable 
that men of your age have missed the 
experience and advantage which I 
gained through mixing with such great 
leaders as Sir A.B.C. and Lord G . 
because once the right tone has been 
fashion in 


concluded would be 





passing 
dress or habit will alter it.” 
It takes all sorts of people to make 
a world and it might be added that the 
first thing “Aedificus” himself observed 
was that his client wore old-fashioned 
spectacles with small lenses and peered 
distrustfully over a two-inch collar. 


caught, no mere 


President Bailey's 
Address 


Even in these days when one may 
stay at home and listen to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the King of 
other famous persons 


remains a greater 


England and 
talking, there still 
enjoyment actually to sit at the feet of 
President C. Weston Bail- 
Insur- 
second 


a speaker. 
ey, president of the American 
Company, completed his 
year as president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters at its an- 
nual meeting in New York on May 25 
and his address was anticipated with 


ance 


great interest by those present at the 





Laurence E. Falls 


But Mr. Bailey had a slight 
cold, and while it did not affect the 
efficient way in which he handled the 
business of the meeting he decided that 
it would be too much of a strain for 
him to read his address and also fear- 
ing that some in the rear seats might 
not be able to hear him if he did, 
he delegated the task to Laurence E. 
Falls, vice-president of the American. 
He could not have selected a better 
substitute, for Mr. Falls has a splen- 
did voice and read the important and 
extremely interesting paper in a fashion 
that must have pleased its author and 
which prevented any of it being missed 
by the attentive audience. 


meeting. 


Not Loud 
Enough 


Most persons who have attended in- 
surance or other conventions have at 


times suffered because of the low voice 
in which some cf the addresses are de- 
defect that is not always 
completely corrected by the present 
day use of amplifiers. Widely adver- 
tised and well attended lecture tours 
by foreign celebrities have at times 
come to grief, and in a few cases have 
been abandoned because of the in- 
ability of the lecturer to make himself 
heard. I think it was at the first 
American lecture given by G. H. Ches- 
terton some years ago in New York at 
which an indignant woman in the gal- 
lery in that rose far above 
the faint tones of the great British 
writer shouted that she wanted her 
money back because she could not hear 


livered, a 


a voice 


a word. 


Safe Electrical 


Cords 

A short time ago an extensive sur- 
National Fire 
conjunction 


made by the 
Association in 
with the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and Electrical Inspection Bureaus 
throughout the country and the con- 
clusion was that a large portion of the 
electrical fires and attrib- 
uted to electricity are in reality caused 
cords. In an 
these 


vey was 


Protection 


accidents 
by the use of unsafe 
effort to eliminate this 
organizations, in conjunction with the 
Cord Manufacturers, devel- 


hazard 


Electrical 
oped a label which is applied to every 
five feet of cord, indicating that such 
cords are approved by the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories. 

In a letter to The Spectator from 
James A. Smith, director of the Elec- 
trical Cord Manufacturers Association, 
of New York, he says that there is a 
fire loss of from 15 to 20 million dollars 
each year in the United States due to 
misuse of electricity, a large part of 
which he believes is due to fires caused 
by the use of unapproved electrical de- 
vices and installations. He writes: 
“We have set up throughout the United 
States, especially in our cities, a group 
of men known as electrical inspectors. 
These men inspect electrical wiring for 
fire and casualty hazards. Through 
their careful and conscientious work, 
relatively few fires from electrical ori- 
gin occur where electrical inspectors 
have issued certificates of approval 
covering installations. But this is not 
enough to insure safety. A great many 
people will trot all over town to buy 4 
bargain variety of lamp or appliance, 
not realizing for a moment that they 
are taking into their homes, in a great 
many cases, an unapproved, unsafe de 
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ce, This is especially true in the case for agents to get through any regula- E 

f flexible electrical cord usually sup- tion for their benefit that would be SMOK 

ied with portable appliances and _ detrimental to the companies and it is By RALPH REED WOLFE 

amps. just as true that the companies would 

“We are told by a utility company find it impossible to make a change for MET a very annoyed man at the 

vrving at least a million people who their sole benefit which would affect | annual meeting of the National 
3oard of Underwriters in New York. 


are called in 25,000 times a month to 
rectify electrical troubles, that of these 
alis 19,000 are traceable to trouble be- 


vond the electrical outlet. From this 
vou can readily deduce that where so 
nuch trouble exists there is naturally 
a tremendous likelihood that fire and 
accident hazards will occur. 

“To the layman who is not giving 


sem there is no way to rectify this 
ndition. The National Fire Protec- 
‘ion Association, the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and the International As- 
sociation of Electrical Inspectors, how- 
ever, have realized that the present ex- 
sting condition can be vastly improved 
cooperation of 


vy securing the elec- 


trical inspectors in conducting an edu- 


ational and publicity campaign ad- 
iressed to the elimination of unap- 
proved electrical devices at the retail 


bodies, in conjunction 
with Electrical Cord Manufacturers, 
have developed a plan whereby the most 
prolific source of fire and accident haz- 
ard due 
an be 
ping the sale of it.” 

Mr. Smith inclosed an 


utlet. These 


to unapproved electrical cord, 
practically eliminated by stop- 


attractive 


booklet, “The Identified Cord Move- 
ment,” which might well be studied by 


those persons who frequently feel in- 
clined personally to make some changes 
r additions in connection with their 
wn electrical equipment—which they 
might much better leave to experts— 
r who have electrical wiring done in 
their homes and places of business. 


Good 
Advice 

Warren M. Gildersleeve, who was 
reelected president of the New York 
Association of Local Agents at its an- 
nual meeting held recently in New 
York, said some things regarding com- 
panies and agents, which the American 
Agency Bulletin printed on its front 
cover and which we are glad to reprint, 
since they may well be considered alike 
by the agents and by the companies. 
He said: “During the next few years 
companies and agents should work to- 
gether in close harmony, for anything 
that is detrimental to the business will 
affect both, just as any improvements 
in the business must be felt by all those 
engaged in it. It would be impossible 
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Warren M. Gildersleeve 


adversely al] others engaged in the 
business. 


“The vast majority of both company 


executives and agents realize this and | 


believe it to be a fact. All of us should 
watch carefully lest a small minority 
create problems which would waste 
time and energy which should be spent 
rather than 


ill-considered 


in improving the business, 
in straightening out 
move of any one group.” 


Fire Insurance 
by States 

The 1933 edition of “Fire Insurance 
by States,” published by the 
writer Printing and 


It gives a record of business in the 
states and territories of the United 
States by the joint stock fire insurance 
companies in 1932 and the aggregate 
fire business by companies for six years, 
from 1926 to 1931, inclusive; also the 
aggregate fire business in each state 
for the years 1900 to 1909, 1910 to 1919. 


1920 to 1929 and 1930 to 1932. It shows | 
the risks written, premiums received, | 


losses paid and losses incurred in 1932, 
also the aggregate premiums received 
and losses paid in ocean marine, motor 
vehicle, inland navigation and transpor- 
tation, tornado, windstorm and cyclone 
for the eight years from 1924 to 1931 


inclusive, and premiums received, losses | 


paid, losses incurred in 1932, together 
with the percentages of each company 
for 1932 and the aggregate years. The 
book contains 322 pages. 
$60. 


Under- | 
Publishing Com- | 
pany of New York, has been received. | 


Its price is | 


He arrived late and bitterly resented 
that he had missed so much of the pro- 
gram. He told me that he had himself 
to blame for half of it and, I use his 
words, in part, the damn daylight sav- 
ing time for the other half. It ap- 
peared that he had forgotten that the 
meeting was scheduled to begin at 10 
o’clock instead of 11 and so he turned 
up at the latter hour, forgetting that 
in New York nowadays 11 o’clock is 
the same as 12 o’clock in Washington 
and some other places. 


ASKED him if, in general, he dis- 
| approved of daylight saving time. 
He said he had no particular objection 
to it in theory, though he considered 
anything that made a man get up an 
hour earlier was barbarous and blas- 
Nor, he said, would he ob- 
application if 


phemous. 
ject to its practical 
everyone would abide by it. He said 
he got a Pennsylvania Railroad time- 
table in Washington and, so far as he 
could ascertain, the time designated 
for the arrival] and departure of trains 
was Eastern Standard time. Which, 
he said, seemed fitting, for the Penn- 
Railroad’s slogan “The 
tailroad of the World.” 


sylvania was, 


Standard 


UT he stopped off in Philadelphia 
when he left the station, he 
timetable with the New 
York trains. He received, he said, a 
four-page folder printed in red ink. 
On it, he discovered, everything was 
given in the terminology of daylight 


and 


asked for a 


saving time. 


REQUENTLY, he said, he would 
panied a letter or a telegram from 
a friend, announcing his arrival in 
Washington at a certain hour and he 
would have no way of knowing when 
to meet him, at 3 o’clock or 4 o’clock. 
There should be a law against it, he 
asserted. I told him there used to be 
a law in Connecticut and, perhaps, still 
is, making it a crime to display a clock 
in a shop window, in front of a store 
or elsewhere, showing anything but 
standard time. He said that was a fine 
thing and he was proud to say his 
grandmother came from the Nutmeg 
State. 
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Special Committee on 


Nat. Surety Affairs 


Resolutions Adopted by Com- 

missioners at Annual Meeting 
The National Con- 
Insurance Commissioners 
the the 
president in appointing a special com- 


CHICAGO, June 6 
vention of 
action of 


formally approved 


mittee of insurance commissioners to 


act as a protective committee for hold- 
ers of rea] estate securities guaranteed 
National Surety Company. 
Merton L. 
Er- 
Illinois; Wilber D. Spen- 
cer, Maine; Charles E. Gauss, Michi- 
gan; William A. Sullivan, Washing- 
Charles C. Greer, Alabama, and 
Herbert L. Davis, District of Columbia. 
The following resolution on the sub- 
ject was unanimously adopted: 
that the action of 
the convention of 
commissioners in 


by the 
The 


Brown, 


committee includes 
Massachusetts, chairman; 


nest Palmer 


ton; 


“Resolved 
president of 
ance 


the 
insur- 
appointing a 
insurance commissioners 
to aid holders of real estate securities 
the National Surety 
Company by study and analysis of the 
entire situation affecting such security 
holders, and by conferring with the 
superintendent of insurance of New 
York, appointed and functioning as re- 
habilitator of the National Surety Com- 
pany as to the best and most expedi- 
tious means of reorganization and one 
which will most efficiently and com- 
pletely protect the pledged and trusted 
securities underlying the. obligations 
now held by the public, as well as the 
rightful claim and recourse of such 
investors against the assets of the Na- 
tional Surety Company which may be 
properly available in lieu or in satis- 
faction of the guarantees heretofore ex- 
tended and outstanding by that com- 
pany. 


committee of 


guaranteed by 


that to the members of 
that committee there be and now is ex- 
tended the support of the membership 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners of the various 
states to safeguard the interests of the 
public whom they are appointed to 
and to relieve creditors of in- 
surance companies from the burden- 
some expense and hazards of represen- 
tation actuated by the hope of personal 
gain and compensation, be assured of 
success.” 


“Resolved, 


serve, 


Health and Accident Underwriters 
Convention at Chicago 





Minnesota Insurance Commissioner Delivers Striking Address at 
Opening Session Tuesday; President McNeill Reviews Activities 
of Past Year; Round Table Discussions on Wednesday 





CHICAGO, June 7—With the commendation of the president of 
the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners ringing in their 
ears, the members of the Health and Accident Underwriters confer- 
ence opened their thirty-second annual convention at the Edgewater 


Beach Hotel yesterday. 


There was a large attendance. 


Commissioner Garfield W. Brown, of Minnesota, the commission- 
er’s convention president, was the principal speaker on Tuesday. In 


addition the members of the associa- 
tion heard a most inspirational address 
by Rev. Dr. Preston Bradley, noted 
pastor of Chicago. 

Commissioner Brown gave about the 
most clear-cut definition of health and 
accident insurance that has been heard 
in many years in the course of his ad- 
dress on “Public Confidence—The Great 
Insurance Reserve.” 

“Health and accident insurance, a 
full brother to life insurance, is doing 
more to alleviate suffering, reduce the 
evils of want and poverty, revive droop- 
ing spirits and keep the home fires 
burning than any other business in the 
world,” he said. “It is a _ glorified 
philanthropy giving help when most 
needed, paying while you live, helping 
others to help themselves, bridging the 
gap between sickness and health, be- 
tween disability and strength, keeps the 
life insurance policy in force and keeps 
the American family together without 
the humiliation of charity. It protects 
the greatest human asset, the earning 
power of the individual.” 

In discussing his topic, Mr. Brown 
asked, “Why did the insurance busi- 
ness weather the financial storm better 
than other great financial institutions? 
True it has great financial reserves, 
but that was also true of many finan- 
cial institutions which all but crumpled 
under the unprecedented strain. The 
reason was that the institution of in- 
surance had accumulated a greater re- 
serve of public confidence. Through 


long years, by fair dealing with and 
conscientious service to the people, the 
insurance business had, in the main, 
been so conducted as to merit the con- 
fidence and good will of the public.” 

Commissioner Brown then turned to 





a discussion of the duties of insurance 
commissioners, and had the following 


to say: 
“The rather startling thine about 
this situation is the fact that the ad- 


ministration of the insurance depart- 
ment of a state, as ordained by its 
statutes, violates the fundamental 
principal on which our government was 
founded, namely, that the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches should 
each be separate and distinct. As far 
as the insurance business in a state is 
concerned, it invests all the powers of 
government in a single individual, the 
insurance commissioner, something that 
smacks very strongly of dictatorship. 
In other words, it assumes that an in- 
surance commissioner is a _ miracle 
worker, he is expected to do what the 


constitution of the United States as- 
serts cannot be done. 
“The office of insurance commis- 


sioner is certainly not the job for a 
timid, hesitating soul. The literal re 
quirements call for a giant in intellect, 
knowledge, courage, wisdom and physi- 
cal endurance. Since such supermen 
are today found only in Alice in Won- 
derland fairy tales, we are obliged to 
put up with the human material avail- 
able. The wonder is, not that insur- 
ance commissioners have fallen short 
of being prodigies, but that they have 
done as well as they have. 


“Stated in a nutshell, the business of 
insurance commissioners is to insure 
the insurance business. I think you wil 
agree with me that in the doing of this 
task they have contributed in no small 
measure to the reserve fund of public 
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nfidence that the institution of in- culated about another company’s finan- Round Table Discussions on 
yrance how enjoys.” cial condition is looked upon with scorn W ednesday 

James F. Ramey, secretary of the and cannot be tolerated. ‘ 

Washington National Insurance Com- He referred to the difficult task un- Round table discussion formed an 


comed the visitors, among the 
ng Commissioner Lyle Smith 


any, We 
guests bi 
Utah, and Commissioner W. S. Pope, 


f Texa 


President McNeill’s Address 


In his annual address this morning, 
President Chester W. McNeill said that 
juring the past year there had been 


vrious and discouraging problems, but, 
yaring in mind that their predeces- 
wrs were able to obstacles 
‘hat were troublesome and appeared 
msurmountable, they subconsciously 
have faith, and shall likewise crown 
their endeavors with success. The Con- 
ference, he said, through the foresight 

f its founders, is the machinery all 
et up, by which they may face the 
issues before them, conquer them and 
thus stand victorious. The pulling to- 
gether of the companies which it rep- 
resent, the pooling of the experience of 
the various accident and health car- 
riers and the confidence which is build- 
ed by personal contact will enable the 
members to assist one another and by 
« doing, strengthen their value to the 
nsuring public. 

Valuation of investment securities, 
he said, was an all important feature 
at this time. Due to the fact that there 
is such a great divergence in the 
program adopted by our various com- 
panies, it may be too optimistic to be- 
lieve, he said, that they could agree on 
a uniform plan which will be con- 
sidered by all as an equitable basis on 
which to set up a valuation. Off hand 
t would appear to be proper to have 
a uniformity of valuation for accident 
and health carriers, he said. 

He spoke briefly on the compensation 
methods that make it difficult to point 
ut what some companies consider an 
injustice in the matter of agents’ 
cense If the Conference is in 
a position to decide that in their opin- 
ion there is a discrimination, we should 
goon record that we request there be 
auniform basis of taxation for agents’ 
licenses, he said. 

He asserted that the Conference 
should formulate an opinion, that it 
may be ready to act if and when action 
s necessary on the question of federal 
supervision of insurance. He said that 
‘should be the duty of the members 
to not only refrain from assisting in 
the circulation of degrading propa- 
ganda but to instruct their representa- 
ives in the field that any stories cir- 


overcome 


fees. 
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dertaken by the manual committee and 
said that the results it has 
plished have brought about more uni- 
formity in the ratings adopted in the 
business. 

Mr. MeNeill referred to 
done by the educational, 
legal committee and the various special 
committees, and he spoke especially of 
the work done by the executive sec- 
retary of the Conference, Harold R. 
Gordon. In discussing the general 
state of insurance he _ said_ that 
throughout the present upheaval, the 
business of insurance has justified its 
existence. “The fundamental need of 
our form of protection which provides 
against economic death is as great now 
as ever. There are and will be thou- 
sands continually employed, who have 
not been approached to carry the 
coverage we are prepared to furnish.” 

He asserted that in the estimation of 
many learned men, a era that 
should create optimism in all of us is 
now before us, and he added that the 
President of the Nation has won many 
converts who appreciate and admire 
his executive ability, his integrity and 
honesty and purpose. 


accom- 


the work 
legislative, 


new 


Afternoon Session 


At the afternoon session there 
a very interesting address on “Medical 
and Hospital Insurance” by Dr. R. G. 
Leland, director of the bureau of medi- 
cal economics at the American Medi- 
cal Association. 

The report of the legislative and pub- 
lic relations committee was given by 
J. W. Scherr, president of the Inter- 
Ocean Casualty. In this he told of tne 
appearance in several legislatures of 
bills, creating liens on insurance pay- 
ments in favor of doctors, hospitals, 
dentists and in one instance, undertak- 
ers. He pointed out that the casualty 
companies oppose these bills because 
of the tremendous work that would be 
put on them to determine the presence 
of liens before making payment, and 
also because of the delay in making 
settlements. 

The annual banquet was held Tues- 
day night, and all of the business was 
concluded on Wednesday so that the 
visitors would have sufficient time to 
visit the Century of Progress. 

C. W. McNeill of the Massachusetts 
Accident, president of the conference, 
presided at the business sessions and at 
the banquet. 


was 


important and interesting part of Wed- 
nesday’s session, two being held in the 
morning “The Reduction of Underwrit- 
ing Expense,” and “Reimbursement for 
Loss Other than Time.” John M. Powell, 
president of the Loyal Protective In- 
surance Company, introduced the first 
with an interesting paper in connec- 
tion with which he had prepared tables 


showing a comparison of disburse- 
ments with net premiums written, 
health and accident, ten companies 


combined, and another showing the ef- 
fect upon volume of variation in lapse 
rate, quarterly premium plan produc- 
tion unit one thousand policies per 
quarter, average quarterly premium 
$10. He discussed in some detail reduc- 
tion in expenses in connection with 
home office salaries, rent, medical fees 
and inspections, advertising, printing 
and stationary, postage, telephone and 
telegraph, agents commissions 
branch office expenses. 


and 


Cary Groton, junior vice-president of 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, lead the discussion regard- 
ing reimbursement for loss other than 
time with a thoughtful paper in which 
he dealt in a most comprehensive man- 
ner with the question of medical ex- 
pense reimbursement. 

One of the attractive features of the 
reimbursement policy from a sales 
standpoint, he said, is the definiteness 
or exactness of the benefit promised. 
Claims for the most part accordingly 
can be paid promptly and without in- 
vestigation; however, a well posted and 
well trained claim organization is very 
essential if a profit is to be realized 
from this class of insurance. 

He said that the idea of including in 
such policies restrictions as to the fees 
to be charged by physicians and nurses 
or a daily rate while in hospitals, etc., 
was in his opinion impractical except 
where such policies are being sold to 
large groups of individuals. Prospects 
in different walks of life have different 
ideas as to what they should and would 
pay for such treatment; a bank clerk 
would not expect to pay more than $2 
a visit from his physician or $3.50 a 
day in a hospital but it would not be 
possible to interest a prominent at- 
torney or banker in a policy with any 
such limits. Maximum limit of re- 
imbursement with charges accordingly 
does in a large measure restrict the 
payment and goes as far in that direc- 
tion as would be practical. 
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Mr. Paul Dorweiler's Prose companies open policies under which A Remarriage Table 

5 certificates of insurance are in turn is- 

Kept the Audience on Its Toes will tp he: Geeta Cmeatien to Oe That's All Our Own 
} wter drew a great deal purchasers of automobiles. These cer- Recently a young lady, the secretary, 
ent (and instruction, of tificates are in most instances fairly of a man engaged in actuarial] work, 
urse) the address which Paul complete, but it has come to our at- called at the office of The Spectato 
1) the presiding officer, deliv- tention that in some cases the cer- Company and haltingly (and somewhg} 
ered to the members of the Casualty tificates issued by finance companies blushingly) explained that she was jr 
Actuat Society last Friday at the make no mention either of the amount search of what her notes described as 
Hot Pennsylvania. His paper was of insurance carried on the purchaser’s “A Dutch remarriage table” but ex. 
ately entitled “Reflections on automobile or the amount of premium plained, of course, that she had undoubt. 
Some | entals of Casualty In- Charged therefor. edly misinterpreted her employer’s re. 
Iran ind what amused us was the “The purchaser of the automobile. quest but hoped that perhaps we coulj 
‘ ‘ tion by which Mr. Dor- who pays the premium, should be in divine what she was after. Her con- 
veiler contrived to explain the funda- 4 position to make a proper claim in fusion was pardonable because most 
nenta he casualty insurance busi- the event of a loss and to receive the certainly the title connotes very littk 
nm in a manner which would be com- Correct return premium in the event to the uninitiated. The explanation js 
prehe re none except those who Of a cancellation. He should therefore that insurance actuaries are slightly 
were intimately acquainted with the know the amount of insurance carried, jpterested in remarriage statistics be. 
fundamentals of the casualty insurance the premium charged thereon, the eayse the fatal benefits payable under 
busine We suppose that is exactly kinds of coverage granted, and the the Workmen’s Compensation Laws of 
what Mr. Dorweiler set out to do. He ‘erm of the certificate. a _ a large number of states are dependent 
probably sensed a need for the re “Insurance companies writing this ypon the widow’s remaining unmarried 
hearsal of fundamental concepts of the class of business are accordingly di during the legal period of compenss- 
business, but realized that this “brain rected to include the following infor- tion, which in some cases is for life 
trust” that composes the Casualty Ac- mation on all certificates and/or other Therefore, in order to set up proper 
tuarial Society ens ene oteat tes evidences of insurance issued to pur- reserves, compute present values it 
one of their membership ascending the chasers of financed automobiles "case of commutation of future pay- 
rostrum and taking them back over new fork under es ie policies: 1. ments to a lump sum, and carry out 
the ABC’s. So he built his address on Kinds of coverage diana 2. Amount other calculations in regard to incur- 
a firm philosophic structare, dovel- of coverage on purchaser’s automobile; red losses, it is necessary to have in- 


oped his exposition along correctly pre- 
lines and couched it 
cultivated 


every nuance 


scribed scientific 
language 


and 


all in precise, 
expressed 
that it was his 
Thus, brilliant 


while listening to a restatement of the 


which 


shading desire to re- 


veal. his audience, 


three R’s of their business (viz.: 
“critical conditions,” “injurable  ob- 
jects” and “evaluation standards”), 


were treated at the same time to what 
a vulgar person like ourself would call 


a first-class intellectual workout. 


Finance Insurance 
Certificate Regulations 


Insurance companies issuing 
policies of automobile insurance to 
finance companies under which certifi- 
cates of insurance are issued in turn 
to New York automobile purchasers, 
have been directed by Superintendent 
of Insurance George S. Van Schaick to 
state in the certificates the amount of 
the insurance carried, the premium 
charged, the kinds of coverage granted 
and the term of the certificate. <A 
formal ruling to this effect was issued 
by Superintendent Van Schaick recent- 
ly. It states: 


open 


“It is the practice, in connection 
with financed automobiles, for insur- 
ance companies to issue to finance 


5. Premium charged thereon; 4. Term.” 





Bankers Indemnity A 
National Bureau Member 
Admission of the Bankers Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of Newark to full mem- 
bership in the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters sig- 
nalizes the completion of a program 
which has been under way ever since 
the presidency of the company was as- 
sumed not quite three years ago by 
H. P. Jackson, it is said. Like many 
new companies faced with the problem 
of creating business, the Bankers In- 
demnity at its inception wrote some 
policies at other than standard rates, 
principally an automobile liability con- 
tract for limits of $7,500/$15,000 at the 
same rates used by the Bureau com- 
panies for limits of $5/10,000. Since 
its affiliation with the American In- 
surance Company, the Bankers In- 
demnity has been strongly inclined to 
the Bureau plan of operation and 
President Jackson has _ gradually 
brought about the transformation with 
the idea of sparing agents and policy- 
holders from inconvenience and loss, 
and with as little disturbance in the 


competitive field as was possible. Prac- 
tically all the business under the old 
rates having now expired, the company 
properly qualified for Bureau member- 
ship. 





formation regarding remarriage prob- 
abilities. Up to the present time the 
experience of the Dutch State Insur- 
ance Fund, which administers the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law of Hol- 
land, has been the only source of data 
on which American actuaries could 
base their calculations. All we know 
of Dutch home life is what we vaguely 
recall from “Hans Brinker and His 
Silver Skates” but we should imagine 
that the discrepancy between Dutch 
and American remarriage statistics 
should be considerable. But we may 
expect more accurate computations in 
this country in the future. The Casual- 
ty Actuarial Society has been engaged 
on a study of American experiences 
and has developed an American remat- 
riage table upon which a report was 
delivered at the last meeting of the 
society by W. F. Rober and R. &M 
Marshall. This table, they report, based 
upon an adequate volume of Americal 
experiences may with reasonable safe- 
ty be adapted for country-wide usé. 
At some future date when more ¢ 
perience becomes available, it may be 
desirable to introduce added refine 
ments which are not practical at the 
present time. The period covered wa 
the latter part of the 19th century and 
customs may have changed consider 
ably since then. 
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Vincent Cullen Has 
Shown Managerial Skill 


On William Street, the appointment 
f Vincent Cullen to the presidency 
{ the National Surety Corporation is 


ommended since it is felt that his 
musua! suecess as a_ producer of 
surety premiums was achieved not only 
heeause of the measure of personal 
magnetism with which the man is 
endowed, but equally because that qual- 
ity, plus his thorough knowledge of 


the surety business, has been topped 
ff by genuine executive ability. It is 
well known that when Mr. Cullen left 
his important post with the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company in 1928 to take 
charge of the National Surety’s 
Greater New York department, he was 
given a completely free hand by Chair- 
man Joyce. It is said that Mr. Cul- 
len installed a hand-picked staff in his 
office—all the employees being special- 
ists in their respective lines—and it 
was thus a of “shock troops” 
which rolled up the impressive premi- 
um volume which the National Sur- 
ety’s William Street office annually ac- 
counted for. Mr. Cullen, in short, is 
a good manager and if he can dupli- 
cate, on a nation-wide basis, the per- 


corps 


formance of the Greater New York 
office the success of the new National 


Surety Corporation is assured. 


American Bonding Co. 

Boys Who Made Good 

These laurels of Vincent Cul- 
len, incidentally, add greater glory to 
that remarkable alumni association of 
the old American Bonding Company 
of Baltimore. His first job was with 
that famous old company, whose forces 
he joined at the suggestion of James 
Bond, then the president, who was a 
close personal friend of Mr. Cullen’s 
father. Young Cullen was attending 
the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute at 
the time and the surety business was 
comparatively new. From that mo- 
ment on (except for the time spent 
campaigning on the Mexican border 
and in France with the A.E.F.), he 
has been continuously engaged in the 
Very often when you 
scratch an executive of a surety com- 
pany you will find an ex-employee of 
the old American Bonding Company 
of Baltimore. Norman Moray, now as- 
sistant to the president of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company, was a 
Product of that excellent training 
school and when he became vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Hart- 


new 


surety business. 
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ford Accident & Indemnity Company 
in 1913, he brought some of the Balti 
more crowd along with him. J. L. 
D. Kearney, who is now vice-president 
and general manager of the Hartford 
Accident, is an American Bonding 
Company “graduate” as_ is aul 
Rutherford, vice-president in charge of 


the New York office. Among other 
prominent executives with this back 
ground who come to mind are: John 


A. Griffin, vice-president of the Fidel 
ity & Deposit Company; George L. 
Radcliffe, of the F. & D.; the 
late H. 
First Reinsurance Company of Hart 
ford and Luther E. Mackall, the au 
thor of “Principles of Surety Under 
writing. 


also 


” 


Wellington (Duke) 
Potter Takes a Bow 


H. Stryker, who headed the | 


The Travelers “Protection” in its 
current issue felicitates Wellington | 
(Duke) Potter of Rochester on round- 


ing cut his twentieth year as a Trav- 
elers man. He was at one time a su- 
perintendent of agencies for the com- 
pany, resigning in 1920 to open an 
agency in his home city. “Duke” Pot- 
ter has a smile and a good word for 
everybody and everything but a cut- 


rate insurance carrier and Lord help | 


one of them when it comes smelling 
around for some of his business. He 
tackles that particular subject with en- 
cyclopediacal knowledge and evangeli- 
cal fervor. Once in a while he’s lured 
on to an agency convention platform 
and allow us to tell you that he hasn’t 


a peer at putting over a speech that | 


instruction with 
He’s as witty as 


combines invaluable 
rare entertainment. 
he is wise. 


More Wellington's 
Needed at Waterloo 


The stock insurance business, at the | 


present time, can use all the “Duke” 
Potters available. Never in its his- 
tory, perhaps, has the kind of compe- 
tition he abominates so, abounded so. 
It is said that there is a growing ten- 
dency in the agency ranks to take a 
mutual or two in the office. The agents 


don’t “plug” them, of course, as the | 


song writers say, but if the client in- 
sists on that type of policy, he gets it. 


A small commission is paid on much of | 


this business. There is talk of “clear- 
ing” agencies in respect to this situa- 
tion. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By 


ANY may scoff at those syndicated 
M columns in the daily newspapers 
which the and the 
seeming tragedies of human relation- 
ship and offer philosophical advice to 
the despairing, but there few 
writers of such columns who 
to be taken too lightly. I, and almost 
familiar with newspaper 


Dick JOHNSTON 


discuss problems 


are a 
are not 
everybody 
traditions, have a respectful opinion of 
that column in particular which is writ- 
ten by Dorothy Dix. Her understand- 
ing of the foibles of human nature 
combined with her splendid sense of 
humor and fine workmanship make her 
articles a delight to read whether one 
is in need of advice or not. 


* * * 


NLY last week this esteemed lady 
O wrote a scathing denunciation of 
those members of her sex who try to 
keep young through beauty treatments 
and dieting, and of all those who let 
their mental processes age prematurely. 
The true index of one’s age, in her opin- 
ion, is his mental attitude toward other 
people. In bold, concise language she 
pointed to the dangers of letting the 
mind become inflexible. Her articles, 
although directed principally to women, 
apply as often as not to men as well, 
and I have no doubt that there are 
more men than women among her read- 
This article, by stressing the im- 
portance of keeping the mind open to 
understanding, expresses in a nutshell 
the most important principle of friendly 
relationship. 


ers. 


* * * 


FEW days after reading the arti- 
A cle I had the pleasure of hearing 
the baccalaureate sermon addressed to 
the graduating class of a prominent 
college near Philadelphia. I heard an 
eminent scholar from one of America’s 
greatest universities discuss in an eru- 
dite essay on world peace and under- 
standing the same principle set forth 
by Miss Dix. Among other things, the 
speaker stressed the importance of 
studying the history and the language 
of other peoples in order to gain an 
understanding of their viewpoints and 
to have amicable dealings with them. 
The scope of Miss Dix’s column is no 
less wide, however, when we consider 
how representative of any community 
are the characters in H. T. Webster’s 
cartoon “They Don’t Speak Our Lan- 
guage.” 
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Evils of Interstate 
Liquidation Shown 


(Concluded from page 27) 

the determination of 
against the company and in- 
cludes, among other things, giving of 
notices, receiving of proofs of claim and 
claims. Finally, it is 
with things 
the distribution 


tant aspect Is 


claim 


adjudication of 
deal 
have to do with 


necessary to those 


which 
of assets. 


It i 


rive 


brief space to 
of the 
many Mr. Van 
Schaick, that at every step in the proc- 
ess of liquidation the 
connected with the liquidation clashed 
or caused duplication, delay and, in gen- 
result so 


impossible in a 
summary 
out by 


any adequate 


ways pointed 


varied agencies 


eral, a far less satisfactory 
far as policyholders and other creditors 
are concerned than should result. Prob- 
ably the commissioners, at those 
who have been in office for some time, 
are well familiar, through personal ex- 
such facts. 


least 


perience, with 

Turning his attention to ways of cor- 
recting the conditions that exist he 
stated that a possible solution to the 
problem may be Federal legislation un- 
bankruptcy provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
There is no other method of obtaining 
a statutory for uni- 
formity throughout every state in the 
Union, he said, and added that it must 
be recognized that uniform state legis- 
lation is no more than a Utopian dream. 


der the 


complete 


basis 


Insurance companies, he pointed out, 
are presently excepted from the provi- 
sions of the National Bankruptcy Act 
for reasons not conclusive. 
One explanation is that the companies 
are subject to close state supervision. 
Another is that the rights of creditors 
com- 


which are 


of an insurance company are so 
plex that the existing machinery of the 
Act is not suitable. 


proposed and supported 


Sankruptcy 
Legislation 
by various insurance supervisory offi- 
cials may well prove to be the solution 
to the vexing problem, he said. He 
sketched the broad outlines of such a 
policy. It would be an amendment to 
the National Bankruptcy Act following 
after the recent amendments applying 
to individuals and railroads. One pro- 
posed draft, he said, has been worked 
out, the basic provision of which would 
permit the state supervisory officials at 
Federal court 
company 


any time to apply to a 
within jurisdiction a 
is domiciled for its liquidation or re- 
The commissioner of the 


whose 


organization. 
company’s home state might make an 


W. J. Gardner Retires from 
Commercial-Union-Ocean Group 
William J. 
Gardner, joint manager, Pacific De- 
partment, California Commercial- 
Union-Ocean Group is retiring August 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 7. 


31, and will be succeeded by John C. 
Bunyan, assistant manager at New 
York of the Ocean Accident & Guar- 
antee and vice-president of the Colum- 
bia Casualty, with title of acting man- 
ager. Mr. Gardner has been associated 
with the group more than twenty years, 
coming to San Francisco in 1918 as 
Pacific Coast manager of the Ocean. 
In 1932 he became joint manager of 
the group. Mr. Bunyan has been with 
the companies for the past twenty-one 
years. Thomas E. Loynahan, assistant 
manager of the Pacific Department, is 
being transferred to the New York of- 
fice to Collins, United 
States 


Henry 


assist 


manager. 








individual petition or a certain number 
of commissioners from other states 
might unite in such a petition. 

A less perfect but immediately prac- 
tical solution of the lack of unity in 
liquidation, Mr. Van Schaick said, 
would be a positive voluntary program 
of cooperation under the auspices and 
guidance of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 

He said that the National Conven- 
tion could consider with propriety 
adopting an official attitude upon cer- 
tain general principles in addition to 
those embodied in any standard form 
of agreement. These matters, he said, 
need not be confined strictly to the par- 
ticular phase of liquidation discussed in 
his paper. 

Much in this paper has been drawn 
from the experiences of the New York 
Insurance Department the past 
two years in the liquidation and reor- 
ganization of companies which were 
doing business on a country-wide basis. 

In conclusion Mr. Van Schaick said 
that the problem is one which would 
seem to demand action by the conven- 
tion and its individual members in the 
interest of efficiency, economy, good 
government and the well being of those 
unfortunately involved in the affairs of 
delinquent insurance companies. 


over 


It is announced that effective June 1, 
William MacInnes, manager of the 
automobile insurance department of 
American Surety and New York Cas- 
ualty Companies, became manager of 
the casualty claim department of both 
companies. 


ee 


California's New 
Qualification Law 


Gov. Rolph Signs Bill Which Makes 
Many Changes in Original Act 


SAN FRANcisco, June 5.—The Cali- 
fornia agents’ and brokers’ qualifica- 
tion bill which amends the law adopted 
in 1931 and which is said to be a dis. 
tinct improvement upon the first draft 
under which the and _ broker. 
age business has operated during the 
past two years, has been signed by 
Governor James Rolph, Jr. The re 
cently adopted law places the license! 
fee payable by agents at $2. instead of} 
the original $1 fee. It calls for a fees 
of $1 to be paid by applicants for an 
agent’s license as an “examination fee” 
and tightens up slightly the qualifica- 
tion requirements. The proposal te 
increase the renewal license for brok- 
ers from $5 to $10 was amended dur- 
ing the session, so brokers will con- 
tinue to pay the original license fee 
of $10 and the annual renewal fee of 
$5 


pe. 


agency 


Death of Arthur 
W. Burke 


All Aetna men and hundreds of other 
insurance men knew and liked Arthur 
W. Burke, general agent for the Aetna 
Life and its affiliated companies for 
casualty business in Eastern Massachu- 
setts, Maine and New Hampshire, and 
the news of his death last Thursday 
came as a great shock and a real per- 
sonal loss. He was 56 years of age and 
had been ill for weeks. Mr. 
Burke was one of the veterans in the} 
insurance business which he entered 
at the age of 15 as a clerk in the office 
of John C. Paige & Co. He was later 
a special agent in the New England 
territory for the Employers Liability, 
and in 1905 became associated with the 
Aetna companies. He was prominent it 
many insurance organizations. Shortly 
before his death he was re-elected for 
a second term as president of the Mas-) 
sachusetts Insurance Federation and was 
also serving his second term as president 
of the Massachusetts Casualty Under- 
writers Association and of the Boston 
Protective Department. He was also at 
the time of his death a trustee of the In- 
surance Library Association of Boston 
and was active in the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the Insurance 
Society of Massachusetts. He was @ 
member of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents, and a Fellow 
of the Insurance Institute of America. 


several 
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